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Reserve Books on Open Shelves 
By Aubry Lee Hill’ 


Af TER many weeks of careful plan- 

ning and preparation, the game of 
“fruit basket turn over” was played 
overnight on the several floors of Teach- 
ers College Library late in January 1930. 
Among other changes, the 13,000 vol- 
umes in the reserve book collections 
(books on instructors’ required reading 
lists), previously shelved behind the loan 
desks on three floors, were collected and 
arranged by call number on attractive 
open shelves in one large reading room 
on the third floor of the library. The 
definite purpose behind this change was 
the elimination of most of the red tape 
between the book and the reader. Public 
libraries no longer horde their most-used 
books on steel stacks behind loan desks, 
but place them on open shelves where 
readers may browse to their hearts’ con- 
tent. That this method is as workable in 
a busy and crowded university library as 
in a public library was the firm belief 
of the library administration. Therefore, 
after fifteen months of a preliminary ex- 
periment with a group of 300 students, 
in collaboration with the Philosophy of 
Education Department, the plan was en- 
larged to serve more than 6,000 students 
of Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Student Appreciation 


Enthusiastic comments immediately 
came from both students and faculty, 
especially from those students who had 


used the Library under the former sys- 
tem. One particularly appreciative stu- 
dent voluntarily selected the new ar- 
rangement as a subject for a term paper. 
Since this comment is perhaps as en- 
lightening as any statement the library 
administration might make and gives, in 
addition, the student viewpoint, we are 
quoting it at length. Furthermore, the 
student has offered logical criticism, as 
well as praise. 

Speaking of the radical change made 
at the beginning of the 1930 Spring 
Semester, the student says: “Your chief 
reaction is one of surprise that you actu- 
ally are allowed to see and handle the 
reserve books, since they are now on 
open shelves rather than guarded behind 
bars almost as carefully as bank deposits. 
On entering the room you are given two 
sheets of carefully worked out direc- 
tions; the first, in a series of amusing 
illustrations, gives explicit directions as 
to the way the system works; while the 
second elaborates upon this, ending with 
a brief statement of the following objec- 
tives: 

Better selection of books 
No standing in line 
Opportunity for browsing 
Helpful advisory service 


In comparing the old system with the 
new, the student continues: “You were 
not infrequently told, after you had 
waited from five to fifteen minutes, that 
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all copies of the book were in use, so 
you meekly requested another title on 
the list and waited again. After spending 
considerable time in obtaining a book, 
you might find it contained a reference 
so brief that you could read it in half 
the time required to get it. After going 
thru this routine day after day and week 
after week, it was likely to have a cumu- 
latively irritating effect, resulting in the 
feeling that if you were only allowed ac- 
cess to those shelves, where so many 
books were in evidence, bristling with 
aniline pink charging cards, you could 
surely find what you wanted. This irri- 
tation may have been senseless; how- 
ever, it was likely to develop into a feel- 
ing of frustration, ending in one of in- 
tense antagonism for the assistants who 
probably were doing their best to give 
you what you wanted. 


Find It Yourself 

“Now you have only yourself to blame 
if you do not get what you want in a 
minimum of time. With your sheets of 
directions in hand you venture into the 
reading room, remembering the subtle 
appeal to your intelligence: Take pride 
in your ability to find material. From 
these sheets of directions you find that 
the books are arranged by subject. If 
your reading list contains the call num- 
bers for each title, you may go immedi- 
ately to the shelves and find your own 
book. In case the numbers have not been 
supplied by the instructor, there is an 
author catalog giving the call number 
for each book. Unless you are afflicted 
with very poor eyesight, you soon find 
that you can stand at the entrance of 
the reading room and obtain the approxi- 
mate location of any book by consulting 
your mimeographed sheet, Jndex to Lo- 
cation of Reserve Books. This is true 
partly because of the simple logical ar- 
rangement by classification number and 
partly because of a firm belief in signs 
by the librarians of Teachers College. 

“Books may be taken for home use 
from the reserve shelves after four 
o'clock. Students select their own books, 
and upon leaving the room they stop at 
the desk outside and charge the books 
themselves after having them checked 
by a library assistant. This checking is 
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necessary at the earlier hour to insure 
that an adequate number of copies will 
be left for those using the library in the 
evening. After nine o’clock no checking 
is necessary. At four o'clock you may 
have to stand in line for a short time; 
however, when you are clutching the 
book you need, your attitude is consider- 
ably different from the uncertainty of 
the old system. These books may be 
kept until nine-thirty on the following 
morning. There is no embargo upon 
taking brief-cases into the reading room, 
but as you leave the room you are asked 
to open your case so that the assistant 
at the door may be sure no books are 
departing informally. This takes only a 
minute and is done in such a manner that 
no one need take offense (and serves as 
the best possible check against book 
losses). 

“The twelve or thirteen thousand 
books, representing probably a fourth as 
many individual titles, may be thought 
of as a library in miniature. Under the 
present arrangement, a student without 
a definite book in mind has the oppor- 
tunity of going to the shelves, where 
he will find a well-selected group of 
books on a considerable range of sub- 
jects other than the various phases of 
education. There are broad captions at 
the top of the shelves to guide him to 
Secondary Education, Educational 
Psychology, American History, or what- 
ever his special interest may be. In case 
it is a smaller subject, he may find it by 
consulting the subject guide at the desk 
of the assistant in charge of the room. 
For the students who care to pay a nom- 
inal rental fee, copies of titles most in 
demand are provided, or for others with 
time for recreation reading the newer 
popular books are available on a similar 
basis. 


“This contact with many books under 
a well organized and smoothly working 
system should set an ideal for the school 
administrator to carry away with him. 
By others, many suggestions may be 
gleaned from the books themselves for 
the enrichment of their own curricula, 
and also for types of useful illustrative 
material of various kinds in the display 
cases and on the many bulletin boards. 
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A Few Drawbacks 


“Lest this sound too eulogistic or too 
much like a patent medicine testimonial, 
a few drawbacks should be pointed out. 
The chief one seems to be that there is 
no system for reserving a book at a cer- 
tain time. Under this present cafeteria 
arrangement you take pot-luck with 
every one else which, as has been pointed 
out, is in most cases an advantage. That 
is true where the number of copies is 
adequate, and with from five to twenty- 
five copies of a title the supply generally 
is ample. In the case of a book which 
is old and out-of-print, of which the 
library owns a single copy, it is possible 
to spend considerable time going re- 
peatedly to the shelves without ever find- 
ing it. If you were able to reserve it for 
a certain time you could plan your work 
accordingly; however, a system of this 
kind is expensive to administer and prob- 
ably is unnecessary to take care of the 
occasional case. If members of the 
faculty would vary their assignments, 
or give them far enough in advance, dif- 
ficulty of this kind might be avoided. 
Some forehanded students are inclined 
to run their own systems of reserves by 
collecting a group of books from the 
shelves, when they think they may be 
in special demand. This cannot be wholly 
avoided ; however, the appeal on the label 
in each book, Reserved Book: Remember 
the Next Reader, may tend to reduce this 
practice. 


“Under the present system it would 
seem rather more difficult to gauge how 
completely the needs of the students are 
being met, because a certain proportion 
of students will prefer to go without 
rather than ask when they fail to find 
books on the shelves. With an assistant 
always in charge of the room and others 
shelving (who also give advice to stu- 
dents on location and selection of mate- 
rials), there is little occasion for an oc- 
currence of this nature. 

“Personal interviews with students in- 
dicate general approval of the changes. 
An occasional student of nervous tem- 
perament thinks there is too much mov- 
ing around for books and is disturbed by 
the confusion, while another thinks there 
are too many people in one room and 
is worried about contagion of colds. The 
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reaction of others is that there is too 
much talking, which in reality seems 
very little, since in this mature group 
conversation is more likely to be limited 
to some cooperative enterprise of serious 
purpose than to romantic interests. In 
a student body as large as that of Teach- 
ers College there are bound to be all 
kinds of personal idiosyncracies which 
require unfailing patience and courtesy 
on the part of those in charge. The 
students who seem most appreciative of 
the changes are those who have made 
sacrifices to come and are here on very 
limited budgets; one does not come to 
New York from the Orient or South 
Africa for nothing. In many cases timé 
is money to these students and anything 
which helps to conserve it is decidedly 
to their advantage. 

“The Gordian knot of routine sur- 
rounding most reserve shelves has been 
cut, by giving all students free access 
to all reserve books with the least possi- 
ble formality, and in so doing shifting 
the emphasis so that the system now 
seems to exemplify Shaw’s remark, /t is 
the religion of the optimist that the best 
is yet to be and that growth—creative 
evolution—is the law of our being. But 
to nourish that growth the vital flame 
must not be quenched by custom and 
convention. It must be eternally revered, 
and the lamp must be vwunceasingly 
cleansed of all the accretions of time.” 

After such a thorogoing exposé of 
the system, little remains to be said. The 
student’s paper was written in April, 
after the new arrangement had been 
under way for two months. Longer ex- 
perience has brought several changes in 
routine, as ideas have occurred to the 
staff for simplifying and speeding up the 
various steps. Students, with the tactful 
aid of the library assistants, have shown 
splendid cooperation in maintaining a 
quiet working atmosphere, seldom taking 
more than two or three books to their 
seats at one time, and depositing their 
books on the center aisle tables when 
leaving the room. There is a reason for 
every one of the few regulations which 
the students are asked to observe, and 
a courteous explanation of each reason, 
showing how it benefits the whole group, 
usually obtains individual cooperation 
and appreciation. 
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Relieving the Staff 


We find that the new system permits 
of very little reduction in the number 
of staff. It does, however, relieve more 
of the staff for advisory and reference 
assistance on the floor, none of which 
was possible under the former system. 
This advisory service, altho often coupled 
with shelving, gives the staff member a 
certain interest and professional pride in 
her work rather different from that en- 
gendered by the clerical over-the-counter 
system. 


The old argument that more books 
will be lost is foolish. There is no more 
reason for loss here than under the 
former system; none more than in a 
public library or a bookstore. Under the 
former system, the heavy pressure of 
handing out books to long lines of busy 
students made it undesirable to delay 
the service in order to check the Bursar’s 
receipt against the signature on the book 
card. At the same time, by no feat of 
the imagination could a staff member 
know both the names and the faces of 
6,000 students. The loss of a small pro- 
portion of books each year thru incorrect 
signatures and the occasional borrowing 
of books by a person not registered as a 
student were accepted as of minor im- 
portance compared to the time it would 
have required to check each signature 
with a Bursar’s receipt. Trust begets 
protection and observance of fair play. 
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Furthermore, it is much easier to guard 
a door than a desk. 


Faculty Cooperation 


The faculty also are cooperating in 
the efforts of the Library to provide 
better service. Lists of reserve reading 
are submitted for the most part when 
requested, ordinarily at least a month 
before the beginning of the new semes- 
ter, on blanks supplied by the Library. 
The original lists are filed by instructor’s 
name in spring back binders at the Re- 
serve Book Room desk, the duplicates 
being returned to the instructors. At the 
desk these lists may be consulted by both 
students and staff. Both copies of the 
list, when completed, carry the call num- 
bers, and the instructor usually includes 
these numbers in the list which he has 
mimeographed for distribution to his 
students. A gaily colored book mark is 
placed in each book borrowed by an in- 
structor. This slip carries a special three- 
day faculty privilege and, in addition to 
other information, the following gentle 
but effective reminders: 

“Faculty privileges, if infringed, seriously 

inconvenience many readers. The Library 

strives to serve adequately both faculty 
and students. By returning this book 


within the specified time, your cooperation 
aids others. 
“Constant turnover of stock is as 
great an asset in the reduction 
of costs in a Library as in any 
business.” 











Books, Cocoa, and Tea 


A “Noble Experiment” in Annisquam 








TEA IN THE LIBRARY 


HE “Roving Reporter” of the Boston 
Herald paid a visit to Annisquam 
not long ago. Annisquam, no doubt, has 
its share of attractions—for there is no 
small village in Massachusetts without 
its peculiar heritage of charm—but it 
was the library, quite different from 
other libraries, that impressed him so 
much that he wrote the following piece 
about it for his paper: 


What the Roving Reporter Saw 

“The Rover, feeling the need of closer 
contact with those who read, visited the 
village library at Annisquam, and saw 
and heard enough to strengthen his faith 
in that stereotyped saying of various of 
our industrial captains—the one about 
the country being “fundamentally 
sound—” 

“In many respects Annisquam is back- 
ward; for instance, crime is something 
the villagers know only from a distance ; 
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it is not yet blessed with miniature golf ; 
by actual measurement the nearest hot 
dog kennel is one and three-eighths miles 
away and it is extremely doubtful if 
Texas Guinan ever heard of the place. 
Even the latest fad—unemployment—has 
not reached it to any visible extent. How- 
ever, Roger Babson was born and raised 
in Gloucester of which Annisquam is a 
part, so get the statistics from him. He 
charges important money for that sort 
of thing. 

“The library, now grown to the 3000- 
volume class, is perhaps the most popu- 
lar of several cultural units fostered by 
the Annisquam Village Hall Association. 
At this season it is open only one after- 
noon a week, and the Rover learned from 
the hospitable librarian, Mrs. Susan F. 
Ricker, that the tea party under way in 
the rear of the cozy and beautifully 
appointed reading room was a regular 
feature, having been tried as an experi- 
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ment about three years ago. It has 
proved to be a noble experiment, in fact. 


Eat and Read 


“Every few minutes, one or two—and 
sometimes three—of the ladies sitting 
around the tea table, would push back 
the cup now emptied of its oolong, and 
make their way to the well filled book- 
shelves and in a short while would se- 
lect from two to four volumes, their lit- 
erary food till the commissary opened 
the following week. Their chairs at the 
tables would be quickly taken by the 
new arrivals. aad the Rover can tell 
you that these ladies were discussing 
books and not what some absent sister 
wore at the church supper last month. 
The Rover learned about books from 
these ladies. He has read some good 
books, but his memory is faulty. For 
instance, he could never recall whether 
it was George Sand or George Eliot who 
wrote Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ and now after a 
few minutes listening in on that library 
tea table, he doubts that either of those 
young men did it. 


The Children’s Story and 
Cocoa Hour 


“The piece de resistance of these li- 
brary afternoons is the children’s tea 
and story-telling hour. The Rover feels 
both honored and privileged at being 
allowed to view such a delightful setting. 
He has witnessed no more inspiring pic- 
ture than a dozen or so boys and girls 
seated in well made miniature copies of 
old Windsors, grouped around a large 
table, drinking cocoa and holding a criti- 
cal discussion of the different books they 
had read since the week before. Their 
ages ranged from 5 to 10. 


“A full half hour is devoted to cocoa 
and animated talk, after which the decks 
are cleared for story-telling. The last 
named feature has made such a lasting 
impression on these childish minds, that 
they fairly worship the ladies who have 
regaled them weekly for more than three 
years. Mrs. Martha D. Howlett has not 
only been hostess for the children’s tea, 
but has spent many hours reading to 
her young and appreciative guests. The 
story-telling has fallen on the very cap- 
able shoulders of Miss Ruth Ricker— 
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daughter of the librarian—who has cap- 
tured the love of these kids with her 
charm and originality. 

“Miss Ricker some time ago decided 
to discontinue the ordinary run of chil- 
dren’s tales and substitute some of her 
own, most of which have been taken 
from the Old Testament, and in the opin- 
ion of her young audience, ‘Big Brother’ 
is just another radio announcer. They 
are strong for ‘Big Sister’ Ruth. 


“She was telling them all about Moses 
and the bulrushes the afternoon the 
Rover was listening in, and it is too 
bad that Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, 
distinguished Annisquam and Boston 
portrait painter, had closed her Annis- 
quam studio for the season, for it is 
the Rover’s firm belief that she will never 
get a subject with which she could be 
in more artistic sympathy than the pic- 
ture presented by this group of young 
and eager hearers. 


“At the conclusion of the story, Miss 
Ricker announced that next week’s offer- 
ing would be about Sampson and the 
Philistines. And tho one of the group—a 
tot of 5—told the Rover that: ‘Next 
week Ruth is gonna tell us bout Simpson 
and some Fillydelfins,’ it is a sure bet 
that she will get the names straightened 
in her mind long before she begins a 
personal investigation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“The Rover suggests to any of his 
readers who may have bewailed the 
passing of intellectual New England vil- 
lage life, a trip to Annisquam on any 
Monday between 3 P. M. and 5 P. M. 
He believes enough may be seen and 
heard to prove the howling a bit prema- 
ture, to say the least. And surely Annis- 
quam is not the only village prepared to 
disprove the theory that the country is 
going over to the mangy Airedales!” 


The Library as Social Center 

Miss Margaret Lane, librarian of the 
Plattsburg (New York) Junior-Senior 
High School Library, who sent the clip- 
ping to the Witson BULLETIN, com- 
mented that “it has proved so interesting 
to me, that I think it may possibly 
interest others as well. I would like to 
see it tried out in other small town libra- 
ries.” The editor agreed and, writing 
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Anp Cocoa ror THE LitTLE ONES 


to Mrs. Susan F. Ricker, the librarian 
at Annisquam, secured the photographs 
that accompany this account, together 
with this additional information: 

The Annisquam library was founded 
by the late Miss Annie E. Fisher, of 
Boston, in 1912. It was her idea to make 
the library a social center and thru her 
efforts the afternoon tea parties were 
instituted. Every Monday afternoon 
finds as many as thirty or forty ladies 
gathered “to discuss any affairs of vil- 
lage, state, country, or world interest and 
to find reading suitable to their mood.” 
A hostess for the day is appointed to 
preside over the tea table. 

“In one corner of the reading room,” 
writes Mrs. Ricker, “is a dainty little 
round table surrounded by little chairs 
where the little tots gather to listen to 
stories read by one of the young ladies 
of the village. Usually a story relative 


to the season or holiday is the program, 
but whatever it is the little folks love it. 
After the story a tiny cup of cocoa and 
two cookies are served with all the eti- 
quette of afternoon tea.” 

The library at Annisquam, not being 
a public library, is supported by the 
Annisquam Association, Incorporated, a 
society for community service. Each 
adult patron pays $1.00 a year. Every 
one in the village who is studying, 
whether in public school or college, is 
permitted to use the library without pay- 
ing the small annual fee. The library 
is frequently used for social events, such 
as bridge parties or church society meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Ricker sums up the function of 
the library at Annisquam in these words: 
“It is a village institution, thoroly en- 
joyed and thoroly appreciated.” 

















Dilly Tante Observes 


R OBERT FROST, I see, has been 

advising Yale students to continue to 
express themselves in verse because, if 
for no other reason, “I should say that 
writing odes is a good step toward writ- 
ing ads, and contributing poems is a good 
step toward selling bonds.” 

That pretty specimen of philistinism 
doesn’t sound very much like Robert 
Frost. I should like to know the rela- 
tive position of the poet’s tongue and 
cheek at the moment. Poetry is not to 
be considered as a means to anything. 
The touch of the pragmatist defiles it. 
There is no excuse for writing it except 
an inner compulsion, a spiritual neces- 
sity. Mr. Frost knows that better than 
I do. 

He must likewise be aware that the 
writing of verse is a poor substitute for 
a commercial education, a thoroly bad 
preparation for a business career. The 
Rockefellers and the Morgans do not 
bother much about rhymes. My own ad- 
vice to the young men at Yale is: If 
you want to write ads, study advertis- 
ing; if you want to sell bonds, study 
salesmanship; if you want to write 
poetry, change your mind. 


Mr. Frost, whose work I admire 
greatly, is to be congratulated on his new 

ulitzer Prize. The Pulitzer Prize com- 
mittee is to be condemned, on the other 
hand, for awarding the prize to an es- 
tablished poet for a collected edition of 
his work, part of which was honored 
with the same prize in 1924. The Pulit- 
zer Prize can mean nothing at this date 
to Mr. Frost. It would have meant a 
great deal to him in 1912 when his verse 
could get no hearing in this country, so 
that with his wife and four children he 
moved to England, where his first book 
was published in the following year. If 
we must have prizes, let them be given 
opportunely to reward and encourage 
young or obscure writers. 

It is bad enough to have to say, “Once 
is — But regarding the awards 
to the Misses Barnes and Glaspell for 
Years of Grace and Alison’s House re- 


spectively, I can only grumble in my 
beard, “This is too much!” 


Charles Erskine Scott Wood, the ven- 
erable white-haired sage of Los Gatos, 
California, author of Heavenly Dis- 
course, writes to us pleasantly anent 
Living Authors: 

“The world is gone mad on biography 
but it might do worse. That the per- 
sons must be living is a great restriction. 
There is a most interesting character, 
but now dead (in every sense) who died 
young but lived an exciting life and left 
some really remarkable sayings. Pity he 
is such a failure—forgotten—but then 
perhaps two thousand years is a little 
early to judge. 

“Had I your job I would have left my- 
self out; but Sara Bard Field, my wife, 
says the whole thing would have been 
flat, stale and unprofitable—the last very 
important. 

“T will be glad to hear what 1980 has 
to say. And I am glad to see so many 
friends: our neighbor Robin Jeffers, Una 
and the twins—a family of demi-gods; 
Jack Powys; beloved Genevieve and 
Stella; Dreiser; daft Sinclair Lewis the 
delightful... .” 


Last December when a dinner and re- 
ception were given to Rabindranath 
Tagore in New York, William Rose 
Benét was moved to complain that altho 
the reception committee “included many 
names eminent in business and finance 
it failed to include the name of a single 
poet. In fact the list did not even in- 
clude the name of a single writer of any 
kind, unless, in the field of journalism, 
Mr. Coolidge be so considered.” 

Mr. Benét went on to ask whether any 
one could imagine “so eminent a group 
of business men gathering together to 
do honor to any mere American poet?” 
and gave his own answer, with which 
we agree: “Frankly, we cannot, tho 
American poetry today can boast not 
only of one but of several names more 
eminent in the field of poetry than Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s. . . . The gentle- 
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men simply didn’t know that there were 
any American poets in existence... . 
They thought they had heard, perhaps, 
that there were still a few in England. 
. . » In every European country the art 
of poetry is recognized as of equal emi- 
nence with the arts of music, painting, 
and sculpture. The poet’s profession 
has a proper dignity. .. . Eventually 
America will come to the realization of 
how often the foreigner laughs at us in 
his sleeve for our barbarous unfamiliar- 
ity with what is being done in the arts 
of our country.” 


Since reading Mr. Benét’s just com- 
plaint I have been reading the papers 
closely, and I am glad to report that 
there are definite signs of a poetic 
renaissance among the American people. 
Every other person who breaks into the 
news seems to be a versifier in embryo 
or in fact. 


For instance, there is Steve J. Gust of 
Chicago who advertised for a life part- 
ner in the following lyric fashion: 


Here is a man, looking for a wife, : 

Can cook and scrub, but leads a lonely life. 

Age is thirty-two, hair rather brown, 

Not a thing to settle up, but craves to settle 
down. 

Loves work and music, and children, do you 


see, 
Affectionate, quiet—who has love to offer me? 
Not penniless, but jobless, is there any chance 
To get myself a future wife with a little 
romance. 
Built healthy and strong; am five feet ten, 
Catholic and Polish and American. 
Altho’ from Chicago, I’m not tough, it’s true. 
What happiness in life I’d find with one of 
you. 


A nice sort of person, this Mr. Gust. 
I like him much. Only a truly sensi- 
tive soul could have written such ravish- 
ing iambics. What I don’t understand is 
how he happens, at last report, to be re- 
siding in the jail at Goshen, New York, 


for stealing two gold watches from an 
elderly widow. ere must be some 
mistake. 


The Muse is reported to have pene- 
trated even into the legislative chambers 
of the Nation. During the debate on the 
administration’s proposals for unem- 
ployment relief the veteran insurgent 
leader, Senator Norris of Nebraska, re- 
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cited this couplet from James Russell 

Lowell’s “The Present Crisis” : 

Once to every man and every nation comes 
the moment to decide 


In the strife twixt truth and falsehood for 
the good or evil side. 


The Senator concluded with some 
lines of his own composition : 
But the case presents no problem to the 
White House engineer; 
He appoints a big commission to report some 
time next year. 


When will our President break into 
verse? We assure him it would be a 
noble experiment. 


One of our favorite poems was cre- 
ated in a moment of inspiration by Wil- 
bert Robinson, Esquire,—the sports 
writers call him “Robbie”—manager of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in the National 
League. During the spring training sea- 
son, while taking a rub-down in the 
shower room, he composed a pretty little 
piece that I often quote to myself at 
night when sleep is slow: 

The baseball critics say we’re dumb, 

That our base running is mighty bum; 


But just to show them we are cunning. 
We're going to improve our base running. 


ti 


I regret to report that poetry seems 
to have as pernicious an effect on sports- 
men as on business men. The Dodgers 
are in seventh place, as I write. And 
their base running is bum. 


Herr Doktor Einstein, discoverer of 
relativity, is another amateur poet whom 
I find perennially delightful. When a 
radio broadcaster in Pasadena wrote an 
Ein-stein song, he showed it first to the 
famous scientist before putting it on the 
air. “Please bring a pen to me,” said 
Einstein. The pen was brought to him. 
The great man stood in silence for a 
moment, then passed his hand across his 
brow, and swiftly wrote: 


Etwas blod! doch meinetwegen, 
Ich furwahr hab nichts dagegen! 


A free translation reads: 


Tho somewhat silly, I don’t mind; 
There’s no objection I can find. 


Dr. Einstein must also be held respon- 
sible for provoking the ecstatic muse of 
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Si Tanhauser, station agent at Spring- 
field Gardens, Queens, New York, and 
poet laureate of the Long Island Rail- 
road. Simond Sigmund Tanhauser is 
forty-five years old, a former wanderer 
thru the Southwest and Canada. He 
lives with his wife and two children and 
reads little but the Bible and the dic- 
tionary. “Relativity,” which celebrated 
the arrival of the scientist to these shores 
last December, is regarded by Tanhaus- 
er’s friends on the railroad as his mas- 
terpiece. It is a long poem, full of nug- 
gets. I can quote from only one of its 
tremendously polysyllabic stanzas: 

Axis and planes; aphelions adrift; 

The orbitationed planetry law, 

Defiant, meaningless; where east is west; 
Undeviating parallel becomes, 

Uninterrupted but the curving line 

Recoiling on itself; preponderance, 
Subscribeless, nullifies magnetic force, 


And gravitation counteracted swirls 
In theorems denied. 


The Pulitzer Prize for poetry this 
year might well have gone to Sumner R. 
Kilmarx, a member of a New York jury 
that recently heard a $500,000 suit be- 
tween two silk firms. Day after day the 
judge drooped in his chair, while the 
twelve weary jurors drowsed over yard 
upon yard of artificial silk, photographs, 
cones, and other exhibits. At length Kil- 
marx, driven to desperation, wrote his 
touching ballad, called “The Jurors’ La- 
ment,” which he circulated round the 
courtroom. This is the poem: 

Three weeks ago a summons came 

For Jurors to report 


To His Honor, Justice Goddard, 
Of the Federal District Court. 


With open minds and conscience clear, 
We gladly took our place 

To settle on the merits 
Of a complicated case. 
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The Pfeiffer Corporation, 
Who deal in hosiery cones, 
Were suing Duplan Company 
For five hundred thousand bones. 


For fourteen very weary days 
The case has dragged along, 

As each side loudly testifies 
That the other side is wrong. 


The Justice nods, the Jurors yawn, 
The hours tick away, 

But still the lawyers argue 
And the case drags on its way. 


We came here in the prime of life, 
The cause of right to seek, 

But age is creeping on us 
As we ponder week by week. 


How ponderously and slowly 
The wheels of justice turn, 

What boredom jurors must endure 
Four bucks a day to earn. 


The merits of the poem may best be 
judged by its effects, which were electri- 
cal. The judge pleaded with the attor- 
neys to conclude their arguments. The 
defense took pity on the jurors and de- 
cided not to call any witnesses at all. The 
jury promptly retired and returned with 
a verdict of $534, or about 1 per cent 
of what had been asked. There is hardly 
a finer example in history of the pro- 
found effect of literature on life. 


For the benefit of any one who may 
succeed me in the editorship of Living 
Authors I wish to add to the above ac- 
count the following short description: 
Mr. Kilmarx is an interior decorator, 
tall, young, subdued in dress and man- 
ner; you would hardly know that he was 
a poet if it were not for the length of 
his wavy black hair. 








Ella Young 


By Bertha L. Gunterman'’ 





“A REINCARNATED Drumess” 


Alt over this great country those 

who knew her personally and the 
friends she made thru her published 
works labored indefatigably in behalf of 
Ella Young’s admission to the United 
States under the British quota. We 
whole-heartedly concur in the body of 
critical opinion recently manifested that 
“she is not only rare in a generation but 
rare in the life of a race, and that her 
exclusion from the United States would 
be an ever-lasting disgrace.” We wish 
there were a tangible way to express 
our appreciation of these efforts, by li- 
brarians, newspapers, editors, and liter- 
ary critics, to have the State Department 
review her case. After four months they 
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have borne fruit and she has been ad- 
mitted. 

To one who has come under the spell 
of clear eyes that see the panorama of 
her people for the past thousand years 
it is not surprising that Ella Young’s 
vivid yet gentle spirit should be so potent 
in her written word. 


Recalling the Druidesses 

In Ella Young: An Appreciation’ 
Padraic Colum says: “I do not know if 
there were in the ancient Celtic world 
Druidesses as well as Druids—women 
who knew the sacred places and their 
traditions, who knew the incantations, 
and the cycles of stories about the Divine 


1 Editor, Children’s Book Department, Longmans, Green & Co. 


2 Ella Young: An Appreciation, 


Padraic Colum, ready shortly. Copies may be had from Long- 


b 
mans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for ten cents. 
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Powers, and who could relate them with 
authority and interpret them wisely. I 
do not know if there were any such per- 
sons. Nevertheless, I feel when I am 
with Ella Young an assurance that there 
were Druidesses. For she must have 
belonged to some such order. She speaks 
of Celtic times as if she were recalling 
them. The meaning of certain passages 
in the mythology becomes clear when 
she speaks of them. From the first time 
I knew her I have thought of her as one 
whom some seeker in ancient Celtia 
would find beside a well on which the 
sacred hazels dropped and from whom 
he would learn some of the mysteries. 
Her appearance seemed to me to be that 
of some initiate—the grey shining eyes, 
the thin face that always looks as if 
there was a light behind it, the sensitized 
hands. Yes, ever since I have known 
her, I have thought of Ella Young as a 
reincarnated Druidess. And I find I am 
not alone in thinking of her as such. 
‘In telling Irish legends round the even- 
ing fire,’ William Rose Benet writes, 
‘Ella Young acquired to our eyes, the 
expression of a visitor from the veritable 
land of myth...She seemed almost 
strayed from the province of the Sidhe. 
She is of ancientry, not of this land or 
of this time.’ ” 


America, “The Tawny Lioness” 


It is now an old story—it has been 
told many times—how she came to this 
country in October 1925, following ac- 
ceptance here for publication by Long- 
mans, Green and Company of Her The 
Wonder-Smith and His Son, and re- 
mained for five years, finding much in 
America in accord with her own spirit. 
Her visitor’s visa was extended several 
times—but finally on the advice of 
friends in November 1930 she voluntar- 
ily left California for British Columbia 
to reenter under the British quota, altho 
her visa had been extended to July 1931. 

One book, The Wonder-Smith and 
His Son would suffice to prove the value 
of her gift to literature; it is so fine, so 
discriminating, so full of atmosphere and 
the musical quality of real Irish folk 
lore. It was not published merely as a 
book for children, but has stood on its 
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own feet as a bit of pure legend belong- 
ing alike to young and old. 

The final revision of this book was 
completed in December 1925 in New 
York State, at Arlington, where Miss 
Young was staying after a series of talks 
on Celtic mythology at Vassar College. 
To quote from her preface for it will 
give an idea of the effect of the new land 
on Miss Young: “I am revising these 
stories for publication in a country that 
is all delicate pale gold, and the ghost of 
pale gold, and tawny orange and bronze 
and amber and russet color, wherever it 
is not ermined with snow. A country 
strong and subtle and graceful as her 
own mountain lions and cypress trees. . .” 
The dedication of this book voices a 
wish for the goodwill of Ireland and 
America; “The Tawny Lioness” being 
Miss Young’s symbol for her new coun- 
try. 
Miss Young says further: “It was in 
Achill Island that I heard the first story 
about the Gubbaun. It was told to me 
by an old man of eighty as he was guid- 
ing me along Achill Head, a_ wild 
promontory with cliffs descending a 
thousand feet to the sea. He knew only 
two stories about the Gubbaun but had 
heard that there were others. I made up 
my mind to get the others. It took me 
nearly twenty years to gather what I 
have in this book. Sometimes I could 
get no more than bits of a story and I 
had to piece it together, and in parts, 
fill it in. Sometimes I got the story 
almost as I have told it.” 


A Gaelic Scheherezade 


For weeks at a time Miss Young 
lived in tiny villages where Gaelic still 
was spoken; sitting by turf fires she 
sometimes told stories herself night after 
night before the village story-teller could 
be prevailed upon to tell others in return. 
In this way the priceless bits of the Irish 
creation myth were gathered and woven 
into Miss Young’s matchless golden prose 
to make The Wonder-Smith and His 
Son, published in February 1927. 

Reading some of the stories in this 
book, especially Aunya’s conversation 
with the Djinn out of Balor’s country, 
and her outwitting of the Gubbaun him- 
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self, with its style so swift and with 
good dry humor, one wonders if the law 
had not lost a Portia when Miss Young 
turned her back on the honors won at 
the Dublin Royal University in history, 
jurisprudence and political economy to 
prepare for the task of making the native 
culture and past glory of the ancient 
Celtic world live again. 

Her second book to bear an American 
copyright was The Tangle-Coated Horse 
(1929) which comes from one of the 
world’s great story cycles—one of the 
most enchanting of hero-fairy tales. This 
book has been compared to Lady Char- 
lotte Guest’s Mabinogion, recognized by 
scholars everywhere as a classic. These 
stories of dispossessed men are known 
the length and breadth of Ireland and 
as well in Gaelic Scotland where men 
still speak of Fionn and his. companions 
as men their fathers knew. In her selec- 
tion of material for this book Miss 
Young has taken the stories which deal 
with the boyhood and youth of Fionn, 
making a hero tale appealing to young 
readers. 
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A third American book- had been 
planned for publication in the autumn 
of 1931. This group of stories of pookas 
for young children grew out of some 
tales Miss Young had told the children 
of “A.E.” long ago in Dublin. Its publi- 
cation will probably be delayed until 
early spring because of her forced so- 
journ in Canada. After a visit with 
friends in the Golden Gate region Miss 
Young will be comfortably settled in her 
cottage by the sea near San Luis Obispo. 
There she will work again on The Uni- 
corn With Silver Shoes, giving it that 
last careful revision she always makes 
before releasing a manuscript for the 
press. 

Prior to coming to America Miss 
Young had published Celtic Wonder 
Tales (1923) imported here by Dutton, 
The Weird of Finovar and The Rose of 
Heaven. In 1930 Johnck & Seeger of 
San Francisco brought out a limited edi- 
tion of To The Little Princess, an epistle 
in verse. 


Beauty and Brains Contest 


‘THE handsomest living authors, male 

and female, are John Drinkwater 
and Genevieve Taggard; the most intel- 
ligent-looking, Eugene O’Neill and Rose 
Macaulay. At least these are the conclu- 
sions of the 270 employees of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, voting on the 400 
photographs of contemporary writers 
that illustrate “Living Authors,” edited 
by Dilly Tante. 

The Australian ballot system was em- 
ployed in the Beauty and Brains Contest 
and, despite the intensity of partisan- 
ship, no shooting was reported at the 
polls. 

Close behind Mr. Drinkwater in the 
male beauty contest were F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Graham Greene, and Willard 
Huntington Wright (S. S. Van Dine), 
in the order named. Anne Green, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, and Storm Jameson trailed 
Miss Taggard by a few votes for the 
feminine honors. 


' The chief contenders with Mr. O’Neill 

and Miss Macaulay for the glory of 
possessing the most intelligent counten- 
ances were Robinson Jeffers and A. E. 
Housman among the men, and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, H. D., and Virginia 
Woolf “among the ladies. 

Scattering single votes pronounced 
Maxim Gorky “the most illiterate-look- 
ing”; Charles Erskine Scott Wood “the 
most magnificently hirsute”; Mary Bor- 
den “the most chic”; A. P. Herbert “the 
funniest” ; Theodore Dreiser “the gloom- 
iest” ; Sigrid Undset “the most flexible” ; 
Thomas Mann “the most domestic” ; 
Arthur Machen “the most incredible” ; 
William Rose Benét “the most enig- 
matic”; James Joyce “the most sensi- 
tive.” 

Two weeks after publication of the 
first printing of 6000 copies of “Living 
Authors,” a second large printing has 
been put on the press. 
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On Being A Goop 


A PLAYLET 
By Azile M. Wofford 


(Billy, a fifth grade boy, leans upon a 
table upon which are spread his school 
books at work upon a poster. Enter his 
younger sister in a care-free manner. ) 


Mary: What’s the matter now, Billy? 

Billy: Everything! We have a test in 
arithmetic, a long lesson in history, and 
today the librarian gave a talk on how to 
care for books. 

Mary: Oh, I think I should like that. 
The librarian is always nice when we go 
to her for books. 

Billy: But that’s not all. We have to 
make a poster giving rules for the care 


of books. 


Mary: What fun! Let me help you. 
(Enumerates on her fingers.) Wash 
your hands. Use a bookmark. 


Billy: Oh, get out of here. Who can 
work with you bothering around? 
(Mary goes out and Billy resumes work.) 
I can’t see why such a fuss must be made 
about the care of books. I guess they 
are mine and I can write in them if I 
please. If they do wear out, I can always 
buy plenty more. 


(Three small boys, one larger than the 
rest, enter and dance around the table. 
They may be dressed in Brownie cos- 
tumes or wear caps with the name 
“Goop’”’.) 

Billy: Pray, who are you? 

Larger Goop: We are the Goops. 

Billy: The Goops? And who are the 
Goops? 

Larger Goop: (Recites while other 
two demonstrate with worn books which 
they carry.) 

1 High School Librarian, Laurens, South Carolina 


THE LIBRARY GOOPS 
(With apologies to Gelett Burgess) 


The Goops they wet their fingers 

To turn the leaves of books, 

And then they crease the corners down 

And think that no one looks. 

They print the marks of dirty hands 

Of lollipops and gum, 

On picture-book and fairy book, 

As often as they come. 

—CaroLine M. Hewins. 

Larger Goop: Don’t you want to be 
a Goop? 

Billy: Oh, no! 
just what I am. 

Small Goop: And have long lessons? 

Other small Goop: And have a test? 

Larger Goop: And make a poster? 
(Examines Billy's books on the table.) 
Perhaps, he is a Goop. He reads with 
dirty hands. He writes in his books. He 
turns down the pages. Then, he is a 
Goop! 

Small Goops: A Goop! A Goop! 

Larger Goop ( Pulls Billy while the 
smaller Goops push.) Come with us. 

Billy: Oh, please do not take me this 
time. 

Larger Goop: Beware. Unless you 
love and care for books, you will be a 


I should rather be 


p. 
Billy: I will not be a Goop. Oh, 
Mary! 


Mary: Yes, Billy. 
Billy: My poster is all finished. See 
if es can read it. 
ary: Sure. (Reads the rules from 
the poster.) 
(Note: The poster may contain 


any rules which the teacher wishes to 
impress upon the pupils. Even the small 
children catch the idea and do not wish 
to be a Goop.) 
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For Boy Scouts 


A SeEvLeEctTep List oF GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Mary D. Taylor, M.A.’ 


The Boy Scout: 
What he is; what he does; what 
he enjoys, gives, and gets. 


The purpose of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment is to utilize a boy’s leisure time so 
that he will become a responsible citizen. 

In a study to see what the United 
States Government has among its publi- 
cations that would be of interest to Boy 
Scouts and their leaders, we find an 
abundance of material which will teach 
the boy how to take care of himself 
and others, that will encourage him to 
use his eyes and ears, that will show him 
how to make use of his love of adven- 
ture, his natural chivalry, and his passion 
for the out-of-doors. Thru a program 
which appeals to a boy’s interests, it will 
let him “learn by doing” what he is most 
fitted for in life. 

The following list, which can be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., at a minimum 
cost of less than ten dollars, has been 
selected from a wealth of other equally 
good Government material which will 
help the boy be true to the Scout oath to 
“keep himself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight,” thereby 
building himself into a desirable citizen. 


“A scout is courteous.” 


United States. Bureau of education 
Training in courtesy: suggestions for 
teaching good manners in elementary 
schools, by Margaret S. McNaught. 
1917. 42p. (Bulletin, 1917, no. 54) 
10c 


How to make friends and keep them 
thru good conduct at school, at home, in 
camp, on the street car and elsewhere. 


“A scout is clean; so is his uniform.” 


United States. Department of agriculture 
Stain removal from fabrics; home 
methods. Prepared by the Division 

of textiles and clothing, Home eco- 


nomics bureau. 1926. 30p. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1474) 5c 


Treatment of stains from fruit, ink, 
coffee, paint, perspiration, and other 
causes on various kinds of fabrics. 


“A scout is helpful.” 


United States. Bureau of standards 
Measurements for the household. 1915. 
149p. (Circular 55) 45c 


How to read gas and water meters, 
correct the striking of clocks, regulate 
heat, measure the capacity of tanks, silos, 
and the like. 


A Tenderfoot requirement: 
The history of the flag, and the 
forms of respect due to it. 


Thruston, R. C. 

The origin and evolution of the United 
States flag. 1926. 26p. (United 
States. 69th Congress, Ist Session, 
House doc. 258) 25c 

A history of the American flag. 
United States. Bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce 

The commercial use of national flags 
and public insignia. 1926. 44p. 
Snag Information Bulletin no. 

38) 10c 
Federal, state, and forei 
garding the use of national 
merce. 
United States. Bureau of education 

Story of the Declaration of Independ- 

2. by James C. Boykin. 1926. 
t Se 
Includes the text. 


Personal Health 


The Scout in his oath declares 
that he will keep himself physi- 
cally strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. 

United States. Public health service 
The road to health. 1919. 16p. (Keep 
Well Series no. 1) 5c 
Pocket-size pamphlet giving eighteen 
helpful rules of hygiene and a height and 
weight chart. 


laws re- 
ags in com- 


1 Assistant Professor of Library Science, Texas State College for Women 
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United States. Children’s bureau 
Posture exercises; a handbook for 
schools and for teachers of physical 
education. 1926. 33p. (Publication 
165) 10c 


Exercises which will make a boy grow 
strong and straight. 


Public Health 


United States. Public health service 
Tuberculosis, its nature and preven- 
tion, by F. C. Smith. 1924. 17p. 
{ Miscellaneous Publication no. 27) 
c 
Contains advice for the well and for 
the sick. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
The house fly and how to suppress it, 
by L. O. Howard and F. C. Bishop, 
of the Bureau of entomology. 1924. 
l6p. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1408) 5c 


Useful to encourage community anti- 
fly crusades. 


Funcraft: Games, Books, and 
Hobbies 


United States. Bureau of education 
Games and equipment for small rural 
schools, by Marie M. Ready. 1927. 
= (Physical Education Series 8) 
c 


Games for indoor and outdoor fun. 
United States. Bureau of education 
Sixty selected stories for boys and 
girls, by Florence C. Fox. 1927. 
10p. (Reading Course 26 rev.) 5c 
A handy list for reference. 
United States. Navigation bureau 
(Navy) 
The boat book of the United States 
navy. 1927. 266p. 85c 


Gives the meanings of flags, pennants, 
and signals; tells how to handle various 
kinds of boats. 


United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Breeds of dogs, by S. R. Speelman and 
J. O. Williams, of the Animal hus- 
bandry bureau. 1926. 46p. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1491) 10c 
Illustrated descriptions of nearly fifty 
kinds of dogs that boys like. 
United States. Bureau of the mint 
Catalogue of coins of the United 
States. 1928. 112p. (Treasury Dept. 
Doc. 2612 supplement) 20c 


History and description of the coins 
used in America. 


Campcraft 


United States. Public health service 

The prevention of disease and the care 
of the sick, how to keep well, and 
what to do in case of sudden illness ; 
including first aid to the injured, by 
M. H. Foster. 4th ed. 1923. 318p. 
(Miscellaneous Publication 17) 
Cloth 75c 


Includes advice in the selection of a 
camp site, care of the feet on hiking 
trips, remedies for insect bites, bandage 
making, what to do in case of accident. 


Handicraft 


United States. Coast guard 
Handbook on the care and operation 
of gasoline engines. 1917. 92p. 
Fabrikoid 50c 


Explains how engines work and how 
they should be cared for. 
United States. Office of Indian affairs 
Farm and home mechanics. 1911. 
48p. (Pamphlet no. 3) 15c 


Some things, such as building fences, 
planting trees, mending harness, setting 
locks, harnessing a horse, that every boy 
ought to know how to do. 

United States. Bureau of standards 
The construction and operation of a 
simple homemade radio receiving 
— 1922. 16p. (Circular 120) 

Cc 

Materials for this outfit can be obtained 
at a cost of about ten dollars. 

United States. Bureau of standards 
The use and care of automobile tires. 
1927. 27p. (Circular 341) 15c 
Helpful instructions for the use and 
care of automobile tires. 
United States. Signal office 
Principles underlying radio communi- 
cation. 2d ed. rev. to 1921. 1922. 
619p. (Radio Communication Pam- 
phlet no. 40) Cloth $1 

Description and illustration of radio 
apparatus. 

United States. Adjutant general’s office 
Automobile mechanics ; students’ man- 
ual for military specialists. 1923. 
308p. (United States Army Train- 

ing Manual 55) Cloth 55c 

An explanation of the construction and 
care of automobiles. 

United States. Department of agricul- 

ture 
Rabbit house construction. Prepared 
by the Bureau of biological survey 
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and the Bureau of public roads. 
1927. 6p. (Department Leaflet 
no. 15) 5c 


Plans and lists of materials for the 
use of anyone who contemplates building 
a rabbit shelter. 


Finding one’s life work: 


a. A scout asks information about 
various callings 
b. A scout tries the merit badge 


opportunity 


Information About Various Callings 


United States. War department 
Information relative to the appoint- 
ment and admission of cadets to the 
United States military academy, 
West Point, N.Y. 1928. 5ip. 5c 
Educational qualifications, physical re- 
quirements, methods of selection of 
candidates, duties, courses of instruction, 
and other facts. 
United States. Navy department 
Regulations governing admission into 
the United States naval academy as 
midshipmen. 1928. 30p. 5c 
Methods of appointment; mental, 
moral, and physical requirements ; course 
of study, and other facts. 
United States. Adjutant general’s de- 
partment (War dept.) 
Flying cadets of the air corps ; aviation 
as a career. 1928. 36p. 5c 


Aviation as a career. 


Merit badge possibilities : 


a. Care of animals, birds, and fish 
b. Gardening 

c. Nature study 

d. Safety 

e. Civics 


Care of Animals, Birds, and Fish 


United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 

Handbook for better feeding of live 

stock, compiled by E. W. Skeats 

and William Jackson, of the Bureau 

of animal husbandry. 1922. 48p. 


(Department Miscellaneous Circular 
12) Se 
“Handy sized set of simple rules and 


reference tables to be followed in feeding 
different classes of farm animals.” 
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United States. Bureau of fisheries 
Goldfish: their care in small aquaria 
and ponds, by E. C. Fearnow. 1925. 
13p. (Document 980) 5c 
Clear, simple directions for the care of 
goldfish. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Bees, by E. F. Phillips, of the Bureau 
of entomology. 1911. 48p. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 447) 5c 
Beekeeping for recreation and profit. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
An illustrated poultry primer, by 
H. M. Lamon and J. W. Kinghorne. 
Contribution from the Bureau of 
animal industry. 1919. 28p. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1040) 5c 
Illustrations showing how to care for 
poultry. 


Gardening 


United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
The city home garden, by W. R. 
Beattie. Contribution of the Bureau 
of plant industry. 1919. 40Op. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1044) 5c 
Practical suggestions for preparing the 
soil, caring for tools, and raising the 
crop in a backyard or city lot garden. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Roses for the home, by F. L. Mulford, 
of the Plant industry bureau. 1916. 
36p. (Farmers’ Bulletin 750) 5c 
Instructions for planting, pruning, and 
protecting roses for ornamental purposes. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Insect enemies of the flower garden, by 
C. A. Weigel and William Middle- 
ton, of the Bureau of entomology. 
1926. 54p. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
1495) 15c 


_ How to make things grow in spite of 
insect enemies. 


Nature Study 


United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Fifty common birds of farm and 
orchard. Prepared by the Bureau 
of biological survey. 1913. 3lp. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 513) 25c 
An interesting way in which to identify 
the birds that frequent the farm and 
orchard. 
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United States. 
ture 
Homes for birds, by E. R. Kalmbach 
and W. L. McAtee. 1925. 22p. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1456) 5c 
Best methods of attracting birds and 
suggestions for building and locating 
homes for them. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Bird migration. Prepared by the 
Bureau of biological survey. 1915. 
47p. (Department Bulletin 185) 10c 
Gives the causes of migration, its rela- 
tion to the weather, the routes, and how 
birds find their way. 
United States. Department of agricul- 
ture 
Local names of migratory game birds, 
by W. L. McAtee, of the Bureau of 
biological survey. 1923. 95p. ( Mis- 
cellaneous Circular no. 13) 20c 
Useful for hunters and bird-lovers. 
United States. National park service 
Mammals and birds of Mount Ranier 
national park, by W. P. Taylor and 
William T. Shaw. 1927. 249p. 85c 
An interesting account of the birds and 
mammals that make the park attractive. 
United States. National park service 
Plants of Glacier national park, by 
Paul C. Standley. 1926. 110p. 50c 


Colored plates which will delight any 
lover of wild flowers. 


Department of agricul- 


Safety 


United States. Standards bureau 
Safety for the household. 1918. 127p. 
(Circular 75) 15c 


Simple methods of care and caution to 
protect life and property. Discusses the 
causes and prevention of fires from 
Christmas trees, kerosene, and rubbish; 
also hazards in the home, such as falls, 
cuts and bruises, swallowing small arti- 
cles, and scalds and burns. 
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Tue SearcH RE&LENTLESS 


in the Card Catalog and Encyclopedia section 
of the Carthage (Missouri) Public School 


Library 


Civics 


United States. Bureau of education 
Lessons in community and national 
life, prepared by C. H. Judd and 
L. C. Marshall. Series B and Series 
C. 1918. 264p. 15c each 


Practical lessons in Civics. 
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HIS is the last number of Volume V 
of the Witson Buttetin. After 
the customary summer hiatus, we shall be 
Volume VI. Despite our advancing age, 
we are already planning for the fall. If 
we appear to be still in the breezy prime 
of life, as our flatterers insist, we can 
attribute it—noblesse oblige—only to the 
contagiously youthful energy of our sub- 
scribers, who have grown in number to 
30,000. The summer, may we remind 
you, is a fine time to write that article 
you have been meaning to contribute to 
the Butietrn for the benefit of your 
professional partners in experience. 


The Witson BULLETIN is interested 
in good librarianship and good literature. 
Its object is to promote both with ardor, 
urbanity, independence... and as much 
wit as it can command. It believes that 
the ideal library is one where the best 
books and periodicals are most accessible. 


We have been gratified by the number 
and character of the business firms and 
institutions that have selected the Wi1- 
soN BULLETIN as an advertising medium. 
Their support has helped to make possi- 
ble the publication and wide distribution 
of this periodical. 


Accompanying this issue are the title- 
page to Volume V of the Wirson But- 
LETIN and a cumulated index to Volumes 
I-V, containing references to the main 
articles only for Volumes I and II, which 
are practically out of print. 


The separate index and title-page to 
Volume IV of the Wirson Butietin 
will be sent to any subscriber on request. 
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A Revotvinc Bookcase 


Among the contents of these handy shelves at 
the Public School Library, Carthage, Missouri, 
are the Readers’ Guide and the Wilson Bulletin 


Ruth M. Lathrop, author of the article 
on The Filing of Fugitive Material in 
the May Buttetin, is librarian at the 
West Allis (Wisconsin) High School. 
She was assigned, by error. to a different 
post in the footnote to her contribution. 


We take great pleasure this month in 
printing the winning contributions to the 
picture and poster prize contests, the re- 
sults of which were announced last 
month. A symposium from the prize- 
winning and other contributions to the 
essay contest also appears in this issue. 
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Liprary ScHooL OFFicEe 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The prizewinning poster, which oc- 
cupies the two center pages of this BuL- 
LETIN may be detached for display on 
your bulletin board or elsewhere, merely 
by lifting the staples and removing the 
double spread. The contents of the But- 
LETIN will not be injured by this opera- 
tion. 


The aforementioned title-page and the 
index to Volumes I-V of the BULLETIN 
should also be removed from the BuLLE- 
TIN at the same operation, leaving the 
reading matter intact with consecutive 


paging. 


This alarming report, which first ap- 
peared in a British country newspaper, 
comes to us by way of The Librarian: 

Corresponding in its symptoms with house- 
maid’s knee, a mysterious epidemic of sore 
elbows recently broke out at the Newcastle 
Central Library. This has been followed by a 
special issue of resilient rubber pads, on which 
members of the staff may lean while engaged 
in sorting records, consulting books, and other 


work which necessitates a good deal of lean- 
ing over wooden benches. In one case, the 
victim of “librarian’s elbow” was obliged to 
wear a sling for several days. Another mem- 
ber of the staff, who thought he was attacked 
by the “malady,” discovered to his relief that 
the “symptoms” were caused by a cuff-link 
which had slipped down his sleeve. 


Living Authors has, naturally, been 
receiving a great deal of attention in the 
press. One of the most amusing observa- 
tions has been that of the literary editor 
of the New York Evening Post. He 
writes: “Continuing our study of the 
volume of short biographies of writers, 
Living Authors (H.W. Wilson Co.), we 
have made some decisions about how to 
educate that son of ours. We will take 
him out of the pleasant Friends’ School 
he now attends. We will let him be a 
porter in a barber shop so that he may 
sing songs the way Carl Sandburg does, 
and let him report 1400 baseball games 
so that he may write short stories like 
Ring Lardner’s, and let him be an acro- 
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bat with a road show so that he may 
talk as Ben Hecht talks, and let him be 
a shoemaker and a farmer so that he 
may write verse as Robert Frost writes 
it, and let him be a bookkeeper for 
eighteen years so that he may tell fairy 
tales as Walter De La Mare does, and 
let him pose for the Christus in a cathe- 
dral painting so that he may some day 
resemble Ernest Boyd.” 


“Who is Dilly Tante?” asks the liter- 
ary editor of the New York American— 
going on to remark: “He or she is any- 
thing but dilettante, since his or her 
work, Living Authors: A Book of Biog- 
raphies, contains the life stories of some 
400 authors still in the flesh.” 


Dilly Tante informs us that he created 
his pseudonym (of which he is not fond) 
in a moment of aberration, just before 
sending his first “observations” to press, 
not realizing that it would dog his steps 
from that day on. His one reason for 
employing a pseudonym is to preserve 
his real name for literary work of a quite 
different nature. 


In the January Witson BULLETIN ap- 
peared a contribution by Hilda Bridge in 
“Praise of an ideal desk assistant.” Azile 
M. Wofford, high school librarian at 
Laurens, South Carolina, now sends us 


an 
Ope to THe OtrHer Kinp 
or Desk ASSISTANT 


She sits behind her desk and reads or 
polishes a nail; she may be powdering her 
nose or opening the mail. I enter in a hurry 
for I am on duty bent; I want to know who 
Jonah was and where and how he went. She 
looks me over from her seat and rises with 
a sigh that speaks determination to do this 
task or die. 

Because I have not been before, she climbs 
my family tree; she finds out if my teeth are 
false and notes my pedigree. And then she 
turns to Jonah, poor neglected man; she 
knows of whom I’m speaking and will help me 
if she can. Have I looked in the catalog?— 
and to it I am led to look right under Jonah 
there; the subject will be red. She searches 
vainly through the shelves and ventures to 
suggest she has a book on modern whales, 
their habits, food and rest. She has one book 
on Jonah, but it went out yesterday to help 
the preacher with his text on “Turning from 


the way.” She leads me to the Readers’ Guide; 
I follow silent, meek to look at rows of refer- 
ences as clear to me as Greek. To the ency- 
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Illustration from “The Mirror 


of the Parisian Bibliophile,” 
— by Theodore Wesley 
oc 


clopedia as a last resort I go; I can use that 
and find therein an article or so. 

I take some notes. My time is up so I must 
haste away. She’s glad I found the Library 
and will come another day. I close the door 
with firm resolve that dollar bills I gave when 
pleas for library help came ‘round, henceforth 
I'd surely save. 


Theodore Wesley Koch, librarian at 
Northwestern University, has edited and 
translated from the French Alfred Bon- 
nardot’s precious and amusing tale, The 
Mirror of the Parisian Bibliophile. 
Bibliomaniacs will understand the 
strategy of Father Vechel, who planned 
to marry off his daughter to a rival col- 
lector, old enough to be her father, in 
order to unite two libraries! We ourself 
once paid diligent court to a not-so-young 
lady with a Blake collection, only to dis- 
cover (just in time) that her rarities 
were nothing but facsimiles. The illus- 
tration on this page is one of the ninety- 
six outline drawings by José Longoria 
adorning the fine limited edition of The 
Mirror of the Parisian Bibliophile, which 
may be obtained from Mr. Koch at $15. 


The real name of “George R. Preedy,” 
author of General Crack and The 
Prince’s Darling, is Gabrielle Campbell, 
or Mrs. Arthur L. Long. 
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STUDENT LiBRARIANS 


In Knoxville, Illinois, it is a mark of distinction to be 
chosen to take care of the school library for a period, 
The girls meet 
twice each month. Their programs include book re- 
views and an article taken from the Wilson Bulletin. 


since only honor students are eligible. 


Salvador de Madariaga, who has been 
appointed the first Ambassador of Spain 
to this country under the new republican 
régime, possesses every qualification for 
a diplomat. He is not only a great inter- 
nationalist abroad, but at home seems 
able to belong to all parties at once. He 
comes from being the first Alfonso XIII 
Professor of Spanish Studies at Oxford 
to be the first representative in Wash- 
ington of the revolution which overthrew 
Alfonso. He went to Oxford from 
Geneva where, as all the world knows, 
he was Director of the Disarmament 
Section of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat. 

Senor de Madariaga’s appointment 
came just as he was finishing a lecture 
tour in the United States and Mexico. 
His latest book is called J. Americans, or 
as he explains, the First Epistle to the 
Americans. 


Those of us who have had a somewhat 
romantic conception of splendid wild 
isolation on the California coast will be 
depressed by the following anonymous 
note from the staff bulletin of the Oak- 
land (California) Free Library: 

In Carmel itself, the past is dying. This 
town which hardly lived before 1900 is becom- 
ing “new” in a fashion that would hurt those 


who lived there in the first decade of the 
century. Then, the village consisted of a small 
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colony of literati, ‘among them 
George Sterling, Jack London, Hen- 
ry Laffler, and Mary Austin. Am- 
brose Bierce, too, stayed in Carmel 
at different times. Much has been 
written of the gatherings at Ster- 
ling’s house (later destroyed by fire), 
of the “clam-bakes” on the shore, 
and of the midnight dips in the 
ocean. Today, Sterling, London 
and Bierce are all dead and I do 
not know that Mrs. Austin has vis- 
ited Carmel in late years. 

Robinson Jeffers built his home 
down the coast beyond Carmel in 
1914 and still lives there, altho in 
not such isolation, for the road 
by his door tempts many. Once, 
from a distance I watched the poet 
carrying water from the side of his 
stone house to the eucalyptus and 
cypress trees he has planted as a 
future hedge, no doubt, for his plot 
of ground. Dressed in a shirt open 
at the throat and the breeches and 
leggings of a woodsman he took 
long strides back and forth, occa- 
sionally glancing toward the ocean. 
Afterward he sauntered out onto 
the highway and began picking up the scraps 
of paper careless motorists had dropped there. 
Pieces far distant he left, fearing perhaps to 
stray too far from cover. His wife (the thick 
braids around her head made identification 
certain) finished the task, a plaid shaw! thrown 
over her shoulders. Those who go by that 
way will know the place by the at of a 
falcon on the tower beside the house. 


In Carmel there is but one book shop now, 
and no bargain tables therein; so I cannot 
recommend it to the poor “pick-up” sort of 
collector. It is evident that my tiny grudge 
against the new Carmel is grounded, for once 
not so long ago I bought two excellent vol- 
umes, a little leather Ghosts and a soiled but 
“cleanable” Philobiblon, each for the price of 
a tip. 


Altho Younghill Kang, the author of 
that idyl of Korean life, The Grass Roof, 
was born May 10, 1903, he is now 
twenty-nine years old. The solution of 
this mystery is to be founded in two 
Korean customs. The first stipulates 
that a baby at birth has already lived 
almost a year and hence is one year old. 
The second custom fixes New Year’s 
Day, instead of the individual’s birth- 
day, as the time for increasing one’s age 
by one year. Thus, a baby born on De- 
cember 31 is one year old and becomes 
two years old the next day, New Year’s 
Day—whereas, according to the Ameri- 
can custom, the baby is but two days old. 
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French Leave seems to be a popular 
title. Jeanette Phillips Gibbs’ latest 
novel bears that title. Some years ago 
a novel of the same name by E. A. 
Somerville and Martin Ross was pub- 
lished. E. V. Lucas approximates it with 
his recently published French Leaves. 


Shakespeare had a genius for titles. 
In fact, he contrived more good titles 
than he knew what to do with, and 
obligingly scattered them here and there 
thruout the lines of his plays for future 
writers-to borrow, should they be in 
want of enticing labels for best-sellers. 
The Bard of Avon has supplied un- 
doubtedly more titles for literary works 
than any other writer in history. 

And there is one particular passage in 
Macbeth, ten lines long, where Shakes- 
peare seems to have bunched a number 
of his unused titles. Undoubtedly you 
recollect the sonorous lines which Mac- 
beth speaks in Scene IV of Act V, upon 
receiving the news of the death of his 
wife: 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 

candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor 

player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 

stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Titles for no less than nine well- 
known works have sprung from these 
ten lines since the World War. To begin 
at the beginning, Tomorrow and Tomor- 
row is the title of Philip Barry’s new 
dramatic success, which has been playing 
in New York since February. From Day 
to Day is the English title of Ferdynand 
Goetel’s novel just translated from the 
Russian. H. M. Tomlinson went to the 
fourth line for the name of his novel of 
the World War and its background, All 
Our Yesterdays (1930). Aldous Huxley, 
altering the original phrase to the plural, 
called his recent book of short stories 
Brief Candles (1930). 

Walking Shadows is the title of a book 
of sea tales by Alfred Noyes, published 
in 1918. Shirley Watkins utilized This 


Poor Player for her story which ap- 
peared in 1929. Hour Upon the Stage 
was a first novel by Ann Pinchot, pub- 
lished in the same year. No one needs 
to be reminded of Rose Macaulay’s suc- 
cessful novel, Told By an Idiot, which 
appeared in 1923. William Faulkner, 
young Southern novelist, varied the ninth 
line of the immortal s to The 
Sound and the Fury (1929). 


Why the thousands of writers between 
Shakespeare and Alfred Noyes should 
have overlooked this fertile passage, we 
cannot guess. And the vogue instituted 
by Noyes seems to have grown tremen- 
dously of late, for all but two of these 
nine works have made their appearance 
within the last two years. 


The passage is not yet exhausted, 
either. There are still some usable 
phrases left for Shakespeare-conscious 
authors to snap up. This Petty Pace, 
for example, is a fine virgin title waiting 
to be attached to a serious-minded novel 
on life in a small town, and The Way 
to Dusty Death might well serve to 
christen a first volume of poetry. 


A letter-writer to the New York 
Times, referring to “The County Library 
Bill,” is reminded of a conversation he 
had many years ago “in a remote vil- 
lage.” 

“I was strolling along slowly, waiting 
for a friend who was calling on the local 
doctor, and an elderly rustic, leaning on 
his front gate, ‘passed the time of day’ 
with me. He then went on to say: 

“*You’m a city man, ain’t yer?’ I 
admitted it, and his next question was, 
‘What do yer think of them there free 
libraries we hears so much about nowa- 
days?’ I replied that they were exceed- 
ingly useful institutions, especially for 
young people. ‘I don’t agree with yer,’ 
said the old chap. ‘I ain’t never seen one 
of ’em, but from what I hears about ’em, 
a half of the books in ’em ain’t never 
ws and the other half never ought to 


In her novel, Flamenco, Lady Eleanor 
Smith refers to the gypsy both as “Fla- 
menco” and “Egyptian.” The word “Fla- 
menco” does not really mean gypsy, altho 
it has come to be used as a qualifying 
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present day. It 





is a quite re- 











markable simpli- 
fication of the 
story of civili- 
zation. 


What happens 
to book titles 
when the mov- 
ies take them 
over is a fre- 
quent occasion 
for either tears 
or laughter, de- 
pending on how 
one looks at it. 
(Wasn’t _ Bar- 
rie’s Admirable 
Crichton called 





THe Map or Goop Stories, by Paul M. Paine 


gypsy song and dance. Originally “Fla- 
menco” meant Flemish or flamingo, a 


bird. 


Gypsies were generally called “Egyp- 
tians” in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. There were at that 
date two names current in Europe: the 
name Atsigan, which produced such 
variations as Tshingian, Tsigan, Zigeu- 
ner, and Zingari ; and the name Egyptian, 
shortened to Gypsy in English, and 
appearing in other languages under such 
forms as Aegypter and Gitano. 


The illustration on this page is of the 
latest edition of the Map of Good Sto- 
ries, by Paul M. Paine, librarian at Syra- 
cuse, New York. Thousands of this 
attractive and ingenious map have found 
their way into class rooms, libraries, 
homes, and universities. The map (size 
18” by 22”) may be obtained, together 
with a key to the titles, from Frieda A. 
Gates, 602 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, 
New York, at $1.15. 


Another fascinating map is John B. 
Sparks’ Histomap, published by Rand 
McNally & Co. at $1.00. It graphically 
represents, in eight colors, the stream of 
history for four thousand years, so that 
one can easily visualize the relative 
power of contemporary states, nations, 
and empires from 2000 B.C. up to the 


Male and Fe- 
male?) Books, 
however, don’t have to be subjected to 
the cinematic process in order to under- 
go titular metamorphoses. Sometimes, 
as many a cataloger has learned to his 
sorrow, all they have to do is cross the 
Atlantic in order to blossom forth with 
a new name. 

Curiosity led us to examine the May 
issue of the CumMuLaTIvVE Book INDEX 
for the title changes that it records. We 
found that Stella Benson’s latest novel is 
The Far-away Bride in New York, but 
Tobit Transplanted in London. Perhaps 
that’s because Biblical allusions are 
beyond the American understanding. 
F. W. Britten’s Horological Hints and 
Helps (London) assumes the more im- 
pressively utilitarian title of The Watch 
and Clockmaker’s Manual in New York. 
The English title of a novel by Maysie 
Greig is Jasmine, Take Care; the Ameri- 
can, A Girl Must Marry. Thomas 
Burke’s latest book is known here as 
A Tea-Shop in Limehouse ; London calls 
it The Pleasantries of Old Quong. None 
of these alterations seems particularly 
significant as an index to national taste. 
We regret to report, however, that The 
Bronte Sisters, by Romieu (London), 
became (alas! alas!) The Three Virgins 
of Haworth (New York). 


The practice of publishing books al- 
most simultaneously on two continents 
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becomes more and more common. The 
editor of the Cumutative Boox INDEx, 
which is now a world list of books in the 
English language, reports that the May 
issue combines the corresponding editions 
of 145 books published here and abroad. 
There are perhaps other titles that should 
have been related, but publishers are ex- 
traordinarily reticent about supplying 
information of this nature, and fre- 
quently nothing less than editorial intui- 
tion will suffice. 


The Maine Library Bulletin for April 
1931 contains the following obituary no- 
tice, which should be of wide interest: 


Mitay, Cora Buzzert (1863-1931). The 
death of Cora Buzzell Millay occurred at her 
winter home in Camden, February 5, as a 
result of a cerebral hemorrage. Mrs. Millay, 
who was the oldest of six children, was born 
at Lincolnville, Maine, 1863. She married 
Henry Tolman Millay and after her marriage 
lived at Rockland, Union, and Camden. She 
was the mother of three brilliant daughters: 
Edna St. Vincent Millay (Mrs. Eugene Bois- 
sevain), Kathleen Millay (Mrs. Howard 
Young), and Norma Millay (Mrs. Charles 
Ellis). For many years her career was the 
rearing and supporting of these three 
daughters. She always had both taste and 
talent for writing, but circumstances com- 
pelled her to curb her ambitions while her 
daughters were young. Shortly after the first 
success of the eldest daughter, the family 
migrated to New York. Not the least inter- 
esting personality in this famous group of 
young women—tor the head of the family 
was as young in spirit as the daughters were 
in years—was the mother, of whom the bril- 
liant oldest daughter wrote 

For all the good I know 
Was taught me out of two grey eyes 
A long time ago. 

After seeing her daughters successfully es- 
tablished in their professional careers she 
turned to her own talents and began to write. 
Her first book, Little Otis, a collection of 
verse about an imaginary little boy, was pub- 
lished in 1928 and attracted wide interest. 
Even during the New York years, Mrs. Mil- 
lay kept a foothold in Maine and a few years 
ago she acquired the ownership of a summer 
home, just outside of Camden, where she did 
most of her writing and where her daughters 
visited her every summer. Most of her time 
in recent years has been devoted to writing 
and she has left a number of manuscripts. 
It is said that at the time of her death she 
was at work on a biography of her daughters. 
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Mrs. Millay is described as having been small, 
almost frail in appearance, spirited and charm- 
ing and a brilliant conversationalist. She was 
buried at Austerlitz, New York, in the private 
burying ground of Mrs. Boissevain’s estate 
just outside of the town. 


Our entertaining friend, The Kalends 
of the Williams and Wilkins Company, 
reports as follows a Budapest bookselling 
comedy : 

The book business in Budapest has 
been suffering so severely from the world 
trade depression that, according to the 
Living Age, the proprietor of one of the 
oldest bookshops in the city had to resort 
to an advertising stunt that ended him 
up in court. Leopold Bichl, heir to a 
family enterprise one hundred years old, 
boasts that he has read every one of the 
many thousand books he sells, but his 
industry was put to the test when it came 
to discovering a literary work popular 
enough to save him from threatening 
bankruptcy. As Christmas was approach- 
ing he made a last desperate search 
through his shelves and finally issued the 
following advertisement: 

“What Must a Young Girl Know before 
Marriage? From the Book which I will supply 
to order, the Young Girl will learn, not those 
things which every Young Girl is told before 
Marriage, but what the Young Girl of To-day 
will find it Indispensable to know. For reasons 
easily to be understood, it is not possible to 
sell such a book over the counter, but on 
receipt of the price, four pengoe, the book 
will be sent, discreetly packed, to any address.” 


The public of course responded and 
orders poured in at the rate of two thou- 
sand a week from men and women alike. 
The business was saved. But trouble 
presently developed. Complaints arrived 
from various customers who protested 
that the book was not what it claimed to 
be. For what Mr. Bichl had done was 
to dispose of a great quantity of cook- 
books dating from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one of which, entitled Lazy Little 
Lulu Learns Cookery, had particularly 
infuriated one of his male customers. 
Poor Bichl was haled into court, but the 
judge instructed the jury to find him 
“not guilty.” 

















The Editor’s Mail 


An Intelligent Note on Theosophy 


Dear Editor: 

Having been a student of Theosophy 
for more than twenty years, and at 
present a book-reviewer for the Theo- 
sophical Press, Wheaton, Ill, I have 
been surprised to find no mention in the 
article on “Theosophical Literature,” in 
the Witson BuLtetin for April, of a 
large field of theosophical literature much 
more desirable for circulating libraries 
than Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doc- 
trine and Isis Unveiled. These works 
are certainly encyclopedic in the infor- 
mation given, but scarcely attractive to 
the general reader, unless he should 
already be a student of theosophy. There 
are works written by Dr. Annie Besant, 
Mr. Jinarajadosa and others, which deal 
not only with physics, psychology, reli- 
gions, etc., but also with great questions 
before the public today ; for instance the 
Indian problem, and the industrial and 
economic confusion which prevails, ques- 
tions perplexing not only to farmers, 
tradesmen and professional classes, but 
also to governments, statesmen and poli- 
ticians, and upon which theosophy can 
give much enlightenment. These works 
are in small volumes and are made inter- 
esting to both the cultured mind and to 
the understanding of the “man in the 
street.” Why not include them in your 
information to librarians? Then there is 
the great international magazine, The 
Theosophist, published at Adyar, Madras, 
India, and for which the Theosophical 
Press, Wheaton, Illinois, are agents in 
this country. In my opinion, it is the 
best of all theosophical journals. 

Hoping you will give this matter your 
attention, and with all good wishes, I am 

Mauve LAMBART-TAYLOR 
Woodstock, Ulster County, 
New York 


The Vertical File 
Dear Editor: 


In your Buttetin for November 1927 
you published a very useful article about 
the Vertical File in the really small li- 
brary. It was for the School Library, 


but most useful. I know of\no pamphlet 
on this subject, yet have often been 
asked for suggestions. Why not either 
devote a bulletin to this subject or pub- 
lish a pamphlet. I know the Newark 
Library Subject headings but want some- 
thing more like your article mentioned 
above. Suggestions of the type of mate- 
rial, where to obtain it, etc. 


C. C. Ormiston, Lib’n 
Bernards Library Association 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


[We are always happy to receive and print 
articles on the vertical file, such as the one 
on “The Filing of Fugitive Material,” by Ruth 
M. Lathrop, in last month’s BuLietin. Note 
also these other Witson BULLETIN articles: 
“Fugitive Material in the School Library,” by 
Florence A. Henry, September 1930; “Inex- 
pensive Information for Travelers,” by Mary 
B. McLellan, June 1930; “Educational Pam- 
phlets,” by O. Myking Mehus, March 1928; 
“Geographic Material,” by Mary J. Booth, 
March 1928.] 


Please Note 
Dear Editor: 


The May issue of your BULLETIN lists, 
on page 578, “Interesting Material.” 
Among the sources we find the name of 
Mary Harrod Northend, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Northend died two or three years 
ago and all her photographs are now 
handled by the Halliday Historic Photo- 
graph Co., 687 Boylston St., Boston. 

BEATRICE WINsER, Lib’n 
Public Library of Newark 
Newark, N.J. 


Erckmann-Chatrian 
Dear Editor: 


May I ask thru the medium of your 
interesting columns if any one has found 
the Erckmann-Chatrian novels of any 
special value? We have recently lost The 
Conscript—one of a set of six—Scrib- 
ner’s, 1894. Would it be worthwhile 
replacing in case we are able to secure 
another copy? We enjoy every page of 
the BULLETIN. 

Sister CioTitpe, Lib’n 
Ursuline Academy 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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Jesting Pilate 
Dear Editor: 

If the jesting Pilate who 
wrote the paragraphs at the top 
of page 464 in your March 
issue wants to know what my 
idea of truth is (the difference 
between fact and fiction, and 
so on), he will find it explained 
in “Reading Modern Fiction,” 
Placidian, January 1931. My 
conception of literary criticism 
came from two years’ continu- 
ous study under Dr. Richard 
Green Moulton (of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), author of 
The Modern Study of Litera- 
ture and several other volumes in the 
same field, as well as editor of The Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible. 


The points made in the article referred 
to by the jester drew from certain visi- 
tors at the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, this comment: “If the chil- 
dren here only had some such direction 
for judging reading matter, while admir- 
ing their cleverness and ability, one 
would not find himself shuddering at the 
subjects with which they seem familiar. 
(The squeamishness of those teachers 
might have had its origin in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, V :1-9). If the 
jester’s remark was merely a smart 
crack, one wonders at its getting by an 
alert editor, for librarians at Catholic 
schools subscribe for the BULLETIN. 


Every good wish, 
Burton CONFREY 
Catholic University of America 
Brookland, D. C. 


[Won’t somebody be so kind as to send us 
a copy of the January Placidian? We're still 
much interested in a theory of literary criti- 
cism that can dispose of Sean O’Casey and 
James Joyce as isonous falsifiers. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Confrey, to be a good Catholic 
and to admire Ulysses are not such incompat- 
ible devotions as you seem to suppose. Padraic 
Colum would be an interesting man for you 
to talk to on that point.] 


Incomparable is a Nice Word 
Dear Editor: 


May we thank you for sending to us 
your incomparable Witson Buttetin. I 
think it the finest ever and a great help 





Wuat Are We Looxinc For? 


We're looking up references in the Readers’ Guide at 
the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


to a librarian, as, it brings to us what no 

other magazine published can give. 
Evetyn L. Warren, Lib’n 
Townsend Public Library 
Townsend, Mass. 


San Mick-ay-la 
Dear Editor: 
Can you give me the correct pronun- 


ciation of Michele in the “Story of San 
Michele” ? 


EvizABETH Havenxkotte, Lib’n 
Carnegie Library of Valdosta 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson 
Dear Editor: 


We have been asked the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word Lowes in the 
name Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. Is 
it pronounced with a long o or in some 
other English fashion? We shall be 
grateful for this information. 


H. S. DutcHEs 
Head of Ref. Dept. 
Duluth, Minn. 


[Lowes 
We suppose. 
Who knows?] 


You Are Kind 


Dear Editor: 

I want to take this occasion to thank 
The Wilson Company for the BULLETIN 
that comes to us each month during the 
school year. You cover such a variety 
of interests, you have in some way em- 

(Continued on page 658) 

















Library Leaves 


HE Witson BULLETIN ex- 
tends greetings and best 
wishes to all its friends who will 
be present at the New Haven 
Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association this month 
(June 22-27). The Wilson Com- 
pany exhibit will be at Booth B-3 
in Kent Hall on the Yale campus. 
(Oh, prithee, speak as you pass 
by.) Several representatives of 
The Wilson Company will attend 
the Conference. 


Supervisors who are responsi- 
ble to boards of education for 
administration of school libraries 
are urged to register at once for 
a breakfast at New Haven, June 
25th, at the Waffle Kitchen. 
Write Mary E. Foster, Schools Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, if 
you plan to attend. 


We have been requested to publish the 
following note: “Will any library having 
copies, not in actual use, of Section 1 of 
the List of Serial Publications of Foreign 
Governments, please return them to the 
Editor, Miss Winifred Gregory, care of 
the New York Public Library. The edi- 
tion is exhausted, and many requests for 
this number have been received.” 

Whenever we read a note of this sort, 
we rejoice that it is the edition and not 
the editor that’s exhausted. 


Are schools and libraries neglecting an 
important publicity opportunity? The 
vice-president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Henry Adams Bellows, 
seems to think so. At the first annual 
assembly of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education last month, 
Mr. Bellows said: “Most stations have 
more unsold time on their hands than 
they know what to do with. They offer 
to turn it over without charge, to edu- 
cational institutions, in the generally 
vain hope that they will make sensible 
use of it. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the state universities could have, 
without cost to them, five times as many 


A fine 
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table display at the Stevens Point (Wisconsin) 
Public Library 


hours on commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions as they are now using, and win the 
undying gratitude of the broadcasters to 
boot, if only they were equipped to put 
on reasonably interesting programs. As 
for the public schools, most broadcasting 
stations periodically beg the school au- 
thorities to make use of their facilities— 
in vain. Even our regional governing 
bodies, garrulous as they normally are, 
turn suddenly shy when it comes to mak- 
ing use of free radio time; the task of - 
utilizing as much as fifteen minutes a 
week taxes their facilities to the utmost.” 


Yale University may have abolished 
the classics as a requirement for a 
Bachelor’s degree, but there are still some 
old fogies like ourself to insist that clas- 
sical subjects are not necessarily “dead” 
ones. A book recently published by the 
University of Minnesota Press, Classical 
Studies and Sketches, by Professor 
Joseph B. Pike, offers some interesting 
evidence on this point. The sketch en- 
titled “Classical Predecessors of the 
Short Story” shows how popular were 
“racketeering” stories and tales of love 
intrigue among ancient fiction writers. 
And in “A Greek Conception of the Con- 
stitution of Matter’ Professor Pike 
demonstrates the striking similarity be- 
tween the early Greek atomic theory of 
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the universe and the views held by con- 
temporary physicists. 


Ernest C. Richardson writes from 
Genoa, Italy: “I find here a very admir- 
able British-American Library with an 
admirable selection of 8,000 volumes... 
serving considerable groups of American 
business men and their families as well 
as students and visitors... It is a model 
example of what I have been urging on 
the bigger libraries as well as on our 
little public libraries.” 


INCUNABULA AND AMERICANA, 1450- 
1800. A key to bibliographical study, 
by Margaret Bingham Stillwell. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1931 


Nothing but a long and detailed re- 
view could do justice to this important 
contribution written by a specialist who 
thus puts her wide knowledge at the 
disposal of all who are interested in those 
rare books which classify either as 
Americana or incunabula. In the space 
available here it is possible to call atten- 
tion to only a few of the outstanding 
features. 


To librarians who have to care for 
this material the book has a special in- 
terest because of the very valuable mate- 
rial it contains on the bibliographical 
treatment of these early books. We have 
a number of books and monographs on 
the history of printing but in none of 
them do we find anything to correspond 
to Miss Stillwell’s carefully worked out 
directions for the cataloger or bibliog- 
rapher approaching the subject with a 
limited knowledge of the problems and 
difficulties involved. Chapter II on In- 
cunabula, devoted to “Identification and 
Collation,” Chapter I on Americana, 
“Preliminary survey of sources and 
methods,” and, in addition, the sections 
on “Collation: Tabulated record,” and 
“Cataloguing: card entries” on p.183-91 
will have a particular interest for the 
practical cataloger faced with the prob- 
lem of accurately (and intelligently) 
recording these early books. But where 
all is admirably conceived and executed 
it is difficult to single out individual fea- 
tures for special mention. The material 
presented in other sections possesses 
great value for the student, both the 


beginner and the advanced worker. The 
important Reference sections, the result 
of research in this country and abroad, 
occupy over half of the book and include 
a very extensive bibliography of nearly 
1300 items. 

It is of interest to note that portions 
of the text of the work, and in fact the 
general substance of the chapters, have 
constituted a series of lectures in the 
course in advanced cataloguing in the 
School of Library Service at Columbia 
University which have rendered the sub- 
jects of incunabula and Americana popu- 
lar with the students there. For this use 
the book is admirably planned to both 
interest and instruct. 

While comparatively few of our libra- 
ries of average size may contain many 
incunabula, many libraries are interested 
in Americana, particularly in local Amer- 
icana, and to these the text together with 
its extensive Bibliography of Americana, 
p. 343-440, will prove invaluable. 

It is a handsome book, beautifully 
printed, which will be handled with 
pleasure as well as profit. 


Minnie Eart Sears 


An annotated list of over one hundred 
books on Pure Chemistry has been com- 
piled for the use of the Branches of The 

eens Borough Public Library. Most of 

e books are those published in 1929-31 
but a few older books of reference or 
of unusual value have been included. 
Enough titles are given under each sub- 
division to allow a choice according to 
the needs of the community. Anyone 
interested may have a copy by writing to 

Jean K. Taytor 
Head, Science & 
Technology Division 
The Queens Borough 
Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


Since the League of Nations is supply- 
ing title and contents pages for the bind- 
ing of its documents only from 1929 on, 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, is considering the 
preparation of title and contents pages 
for binding the previous years. In order 
to test the real need of such a further 
bibliographic tool, a sample set for the 
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documents of the year 1928 has 
been prepared by the Founda- 
tion. The price is $3.50 for the 
set, obtainable from the World 
Peace Foundation. The ques- 
tion of whether similar sets will 
be prepared for the documents 
for the years 1920-1927 in- 
clusive depends upon the use 
made of the 1928 set. 


The Rochester, N. Y. Public 
Library recently completed a 
house to house canvas of the 
territories served by two of its 
branches to revive interest in 
reading. Seventy-five hundred 
dodgers were distributed by 
boys who handed them to per- 
sons or placed them in mail 
boxes. One of the dodgers read: 
“Lincoln walked 20 miles for a 
book. Less than half a mile away you 
have a branch library full of books. Do 
you use it? The books are free. There 
is little red tape. Two minutes to fill 
out a card and the privilege of prac- 
tically unlimited borrowing is yours. 
Open every day in the year, 2-9 p.m.” 


An important civic service has been 
performed by the Newark Public Li- 
brary in its compilation and publication 
of a twenty-four page pamphlet entitled 
Newark-in-Print, listing sources of in- 
formation about the history of the city 
of Newark which are available—in 
books, documents, newspapers, city rec- 
ords, and clippings—at the library. The 
pamphlet is interspersed with interesting 
quotations from many of the sources and 
with comments concerning the material. 
Newark-in-Print is sold at ten cents a 


copy. 


The Grand Rapids (Michigan) Public 
Library has made an attractive reprint 
of “Problems of Library Heating and 
Ventilation,” a thoro study of this vexing 
subject by Samuel H. Ranck, librarian 
at Grand Rapids. The article is reprinted 
from the April 1931 issue of Heating 
and Ventilating. Mr. Ranck is chairman 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Ventilation 
and Lighting of Library Buildings. 


Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor of 
School Libraries, Administration De- 
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Harp WEAR 


on the Readers’ Guide at the Lewis and Clark High 


School Library, Spokane, Washington 


partment, Denver, has been appointed 
A.L.A. representative to the Conference 
of the International Federation of Home 
and School to be held in conjunction 
with the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

Miss Scripture is co-author with 
Margaret R. Greer of Find it Yourself, 
the popular aid in teaching the use of 
the library, published by The Wilson 
Company. 

Librarians will be interested in the 
following ruling of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue concerning the taxability 
of library salaries: 

“It is a well recognized duty of the 
state to establish and maintain at the 
expense of the taxpayer a system of edu- 
cation and in the opinion of this office 
the establishment and maintenance of li- 
braries is essential to the proper dis- 
charge of this duty.” The ruling con- 
cludes therefore that the operation of a 
library for the use of the public under 
the control of an official library board 
is the “discharge of a sovereign activity.” 
It is accordingly held that “the compen- 
sation of the employees of such a library 
is exempt from tax.” 

A specific case in Wisconsin was the 
occasion of this ruling (No. IV-30-2284, 
which may be found in full in the Jn- 
ternal Revenue Cumulative Bulletin, 
No. IV-2, July to December, 1925, 
page 43.) 











The Essay Contest 


A SYMPOSIUM OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Being ‘“‘a description of methods employed or proposed by the librarian in 
order to encourage the public use of such reference tools as the United States 
Catalog, the Cumulative Book Index, the Book Review Digest, the Readers’ 
Guide, etc. The essay may deal with the stimulation of the public use of all or 
some of these reference publications."—From the terms of the prize contest, 


announced in the February BULLETIN. 


Accessibility, Convenience, 
Encouragement 


Te encourage public use of the United 

States Catalog and the Cumulative 
Book Index, these tools must, first, be 
accessible to the public. Many times these 
catalogs are kept in the Catalog Room 
where they are constantly consulted by 
the staff, but this room may be in the 
basement, totally inaccessible to the pub- 
lic. 

Second to accessibility is convenience. 
These tools should be shelved on tables 
or ledges where the public may examine 
them comfortably. Tables are to be pre- 
ferred as they permit the patrons to be 
seated and thereby insure a more thoro 
examination and use. If the demand on 
these tools created by such procedure is 
such as to hinder the order and catalog 
departments in their work, a duplicate 
set should be purchased. 

In addition to accessibility, conven- 
ience, and comfort, there should be a 
staff member willing to smile encourag- 
ingly to patrons wsthing to peer beneath 
the covers and to give adequate instruc- 
tion to those unfamiliar with such tools. 
Instruction is necessary because anything 
in the nature of an index even strictly 
alphabetical is bewildering to those un- 
familiar with its use. Also, people tend 
to avoid that which they don’t under- 
stand. From the librarian’s viewpoint, 
the ability to use such indexes encourages 
their use and thru them an increase in 
the circulation of individual books. Once 
the public avails itself of this oppor- 
tunity to serve self, both the time of the 
patron and that of the librarian will be 
saved. Also, use of such tools suggests 
new topics and ideas. The patrons learn 
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what the resources of the library are. 


Mivprep Frances Davis, Lib’n 
Eastern High School 
Lansing, Michigan 

(Second prize) 


Our Wilson Way 


The United States Catalog is more 
used than any other reference work in 
our public library. It is placed conspicu- 
ously on our atlas case next to the charg- 
ing desk. Our readers are trained to ask 
for any book they want, regardless of 
what we already possess. This means 
purchasing or borrowing immediately 
and the required knowledge of exact 
title, author and publisher must be looked 
up in the United States Catalog. . 

Often the reader does not know of any 
title but does know definitely of subject. 
We triumphantly let him loose in the 
subject columns. His eyes are opened 
to the vast field, the range of prices and 
the various approaches to his subject. 
He is amazed at the information ; praises 
the great volume and its succeeding 
smaller ones; speaks well of the library 
for having such information; wants us 
to get one or more of the titles listed; 
and, his face registering pleasure, writes 
all items off in detail. He finally gives 
the fat volume a loving pat as he leaves. 
The binding is beginning to show marks 
of this special tenderness but there are 
remedies in the drug stores even for love 
taps. 

We use the new 4th edition of the 
Children’s Catalog and the new Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries to 
make purchase lists and to advise read- 
ing. We find teachers accept its sug- 
gested use with relief and gladness. 

Many a reader has found our Book 
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Fmst Prize—Picrurgs Contest 


Typical scene showing students and faculty of the High Point (North Carolina) High School 
busily using the Readers’ Guide, the Cumulative Book Index, and the United States Catalog. 


Review Digest a satisfactory help in de- 
ciding whether or not to read certain 
books. 

Jutta T. Bocert, Lib’n 

Public Library 

Metuchen, N. J. 


(Honorable Mention) 


A List of Available Periodicals 


Just inside the entrance to this room is 
a stand holding the Readers’ Guide and 
on the wall above this a framed list of 
all our bound periodicals and also the 
unbound ones which are kept on file in 
the basement. The latter are marked 
with a star and the patron is requested 
to call at the desk for the one he wants. 


Bessie Daum 
Lawrence Free Public Library 
Lawrence, Kans. 


The Big Four 


The United States Catalog is usually 
to be found only in the order department 
far from the access of the general public 
which would welcome an acquaintance 
with it. Why not have a copy in the 


reference room where one usually finds 
the other three Wilson publications? The 
copy in the University of Michigan refer- 
ence room exhibits unmistakable evi- 
dences of frequent consultation. It is of 
value both to the attendants and the pub- 
lic. Could not an attractive poster be 
displayed bearing the words: “UsE 
TuHes—E Book INFORMATION TOOLS,” 
with the names of the four publications? 
It seems to me that a public whose curi- 
osity has thus been stimulated will inves- 
tigate and discover these treasures whose 
light is, as it were, hidden under a bushel. 
The public, I am sure, will be quick to 
discover their excellence and will join 
with the thousands of librarians in their 
cry of glad hosannas for the Wilson 
“Big Four” publications. 
Wi iarp A. Heaps 
University of Michigan 


The Readers’ Guide 
A bulletin board on which the librarian 
may pin up quickly the attractive maga- 
zine covers of bound magazines placing 
the Readers’ Guide on a shelf beneath 
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Seconp Prize—Picrure Contest 


An original display of reference tools at the Central 

Library, Rochester, New York. The lighthouse on the 

top shelf represents the familiar Wilson Company sym- 

bol, and the mounted photograph on the left is of The 

Wilson Company buildings. The mounted photographs 
on the right are of the library interior itself. 


will help. Any cover that attracts the eye and 
leads one to examine the Readers’ Guide for a 
certain title, subject or author is a success. Clip- 
pings and pictures from newspapers with an 
added note to refer to the Readers’ Guide for 
details may lead some to be seekers of more in- 
formation thru the Readers’ Guide. The mere 
listing of timely club topics with a few refer- 
ences from the Readers’ Guide will be sufficient 
for others. 


Maser LELAND 
Taylor, North Dakota 


J} Creating A Constant Demand 


Literary club members are 
urged to learn to use the Book 
Review Digest and the Readers’ 
Guide for help in writing their 
reviews, and a portrait often 
helps. These women (and men 
too) are fascinated by the Book 
Review Digest with its pluses 
and minuses. 

A surprising call for the Cu- 
mulative Book Index, United 
States Catalog and the Book Re- 
view Digest can be created if 
borrowers know about them. 
The Children’s Catalog and its 
supplements are in constant de- 
mand by parents and teachers 
not only for their annotations, 
editions and prices, but also for 
the subject analytics. 


DorotHy WIGHTMAN, 
County Lib’n 

Tompkins County Library 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


For Village Readers 


Having the United States 
Catalog seems to give village 
readers a sense of the scope of 
what is available in the world of 
books, and thus stimulate their 
curiosity, open-mindedness and 
interest in the community. More 
than any other simple factor, the 
Wilson tools, sold on the gener- 
ous service basis, which makes 
them within the means of even 
the small library, put our pa- 
patrons on a par with those in 
the large library, for service 
which can be rendered to the in- 
dividual. 

RacHEL R. Anperson, Lib’n 

Central Park Free Library 

Central Park, N. Y. 


When School Starts 


At the beginning of the school 
year, during Freshman week, we 
divide the new students into 
groups of ten, bring them into 
the library, explain briefly the 
use of these important tools and 
give them a mimeographed sheet 
containing concrete problem in- 
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volving their use. These problems they 
solve with the help of three members 
of the Library Staff. 

In a mimeographed letter to the faculty 
concerning their book orders, I call at- 
tention to the United States Catalog as 
an aid in securing trade items. They are 
often pleased to know they can find there, 
books listed according to their particular 
subject. I also remind them of the Book 
Review Digest as a reliable aid in book 
selection. 

ELLten Creek, Lib’n 


MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


We Teach Ourselves and Others 


Interesting the public in the use of 
“the first friends” among reference tools 
is a major aim of our department. Our 
definite efforts started with two groups, 
clubwomen and students of every school 
age. We published a folder for club- 
women telling what we could look up 
for them and asked that a club meeting 
be held in the library when we would 
explain the use of certain library aids. 
These folders were taken to meetings or 
given to club leaders. At the meetings 
a member of our department talked upon 
how to use the reference room. She il- 
lustrated this with many incidents and 
amusing stories, and chose topics from 
their own programs or from the current 
news, then told how such information 
could be found with ease. Three facts 
stood out: there was such a thing as a 
periodical index, it could reveal a world 
of hidden material, and it was easy to 
use. 


Personal interviews with club leaders 
were along the. same line, only more in- 
formal. We argued with every one that 
if “you learn to use the Readers’ Guide, 
the library assistant can and should do 
just that much more for you by hunting 
elusive material and using the personal 
files of the department.” 

As for the Book Review Digest, we 
keep it at the main reference desk beside 
our large clipping file of contemporary 
authors, which is one of our greatest 





Lift the Staples 


in the center 
of this month's 


WILSON BULLETIN 


and remove 


(1) The Readers’ Guide Poster 
for display in the library 

(2) The title-page to Volume V 
of the WILSON BULLE- 
TIN 


(3) The index to Volumes |-V 
Then press down the staples again 


leaving this issue intact 
with consecutive paging 











assets. Our patrons know we specialize 
in book reviews and we give them the 
Digest while we assemble material from 
our file and shelves. We have charge of 
all the periodicals and always have all 
the reviews the Digest lists as well as 
many more. Our patrons like the book 
and we feel that it and the clipping file 
support each other. We use the tool to 
answer many questions about titles and 
authors and sometimes get ideas for our 
clippmg material from it. 


There is humor in the uses to which 
we put the U. S. Catalog, for we have an 
army of book collectors who are always 
pursuing editions. We are besieged to 
find authors and titles of all manner of 
obscure books, besides hunting down all 
the material that comes in the field of 
inter-library loans. . 

GRACE ARLINGTON OWEN 

San Diego Public Library 

San Diego, California 
(First Prize) 
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JOURNEY’S END 


The nation-wide tour of the 
Bookmobile ends with its atten- 
dance at the forthcoming Ameri- 
can Library Association Confer- 
ence at New Haven, June 22 to 27. 

The tour began on January 3, 
19290 when the Bookmobile “de- 
tached itself from a cluster of 
spectators in front of The H. W. 


Wilson Company Building and, to 
the accompaniment o hand- 
wavings and farewell blessings 


gently rolled away” 

For two and a half years it has 
continued to roll along piling up a 
grand total of about fifty thousand 
miles. Into the remote as well as 
accessible sections of all forty-eight 
states it has found its way. It has given al- 
most all librarians and booksellers a chance 
to see and study at first hand the reference 
books, periodicals, equipment and binding 
methods produced for them by a group of 
representative firms. 

In its travels thousands of casual visitors 
have been given a new conception of the scope 
of library service available in their respec- 
tive communities. 

The most gratifying result of this unique 
venture to the sponsors is epitomized by the 
acceptance and use of the word “bookmobile” 
as a noun. Nothing else gives quite the as- 
surance that the Bookmobile has left its 
wheeltracks so permanently upon the sands 
of time. 


Having faithfully discharged the strenuous 
duties for which it was designed and built, 
the Bookmobile is now ready and waiting for 
some other field of usefulness. It was orig- 
inally designed for use as a county book-truck 
when the tour should be concluded. It is best 
suited for this purpose or for branch distri- 
bution in cities. 

It has so frequently been described as a 
“Parnassus on Wheels” that we should most 
like to see it used for bookselling purposes. 
We wish it were possible for some person or 
firm to take it over either for retail or whole- 
sale bookselling. 


The Bookmobile will be both “On Display” 
and “On Sale” at New Haven. Mr. Brock- 
mann, who traveled with the Bookmobile in 
1929, and Mr. McLaughlin who has been with 
it since that time hope to have the pleasure of 
renewing many old acquaintances and of 
showing their exhibit to all librarians who 
have not yet seen it, if any such remain. 
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Tue Bookmosi_e aT INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


LIVING AUTHORS 


The interest of librarians—not to speak of 
their faith—in Living Authors is indicated by 
the fact that the discriminating group of li- 
brarians on the selection committee of THE 
STANDARD CATALOG For HicH ScwHoor Lisra- 
RIES unanimously voted to include Living Aw- 
thors in the fourth annual supplement to the 
Catalog, which will be published shortly, even 
before they had had an opportunity to see the 
book. They were so certain that the book 
would meet their expectations and their needs 
—judging from the biographies that had al- 
ready appeared in the Wison BuLLeTIN and 
from the prospectus of the book—that they 
did not feel constrained to wait until it was 
off the press before recommending it. 

The large photograph of Living Authors 
on page 659 of this issue shows the trade edi- 
tion, which is having a large bookshop sale 
at $5.00. The library edition—at $3.75— is 
slightly less ornamental and does not boast the 
—_ jacket, but it is a handsome book 
withal. 


ESSAY & GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Part 2 of the Essay AND GENERAL LITER- 
ATURE INDEX will soon be ready for publica- 
tion. This section will contain analytics for 
over 400 volumes. 


nie to pressure of work in preparing for 
the early publication of Part 2, we are able 
to include only a few of the current titles 
suggested by our collaborators this past month. 
The others will be considered for inclusion in 
Part 3. Following are the titles to be indexed 
in Part 2: 
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Bowerman, G. F. Censorship and the public 
rey with other papers. 1931 Wilson, 


Craven, T. Men of art. 1931 Simon and 
Shuster 
Foerster, N. ed. American critical essays, 
XIXth and XXth centuriés. 1930 Oxfor 
Forst-Battac.ia, O. ed. Dictatorship on trial, 
eminent leaders of modern thought. 1931 


arcourt 

Lucas, F. L. Eight Victorian poets. 1930 
Macmillan 

More Pornts or View. 1930 Allen & Unwin 

Paris, W. F. Personalities in American art. 
1930 Architectural forum 

Scorer, P. A. ed. Higher education faces the 
future. 1930 Liveright 


In February our collaborators checked a list 
of titles which supplemented the original pre- 
liminary list checked in 1929. Most of the 
titles which received favorable votes have been 
indexed for Part 2. These are as follows: 


AppLeyarD, R. Pioneers of electrical com- 
munication. 1930 Macmillan 

Bearp, C. A. ed. Toward civilization. 1930 
Longmans 

Becupoit, F. R. Giants of the old West. 1930 
Century 

Braprorp, G. Daughters of Eve. 1930 Hough- 
ton 

Brenvon, J. A. Great navigators & discover- 
ers. 1930 Harcourt 

Brennan, W. E. comp. Essays for college 
English. 1930 Centu 

Brenner, R. Ten modern poets. 1930 Har- 
ourt 

Broan, C. D. Five types of ethical theory. 
1930 Harcourt 

— S. XXth century sculptors. 1930 Ox- 
or 

Dark, S. Twelve royal ladies. 1929 Crowell 

Dosree, B. Lamp and the lute. 1929 Oxford 

Frye, P. H. isions and chimeras. 1929 
Jones, Marshall 

Goetscuius, P. Masters of the symphony. 
1929 Ditson 

Grace, H. Musician at large. 1928 Oxford 

Grattan, C. H. ed. Critique of humanism. 
1930 Brewer 

HearnsHaw, F. J. C. ed. Political principles 
of some notable prime ministers 2” the roth 
century. 1926 Macmillan 

HEARNSHAW, F. J. C. ed. Social and political 
ideas of some great French thinkers of the 
age of reason. 1930 Crofts 

HEaRNSHAW, F. J. C. ed. Social and political 
ideas of some great thinkers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 1926 Harra 

Heyoricx, B. A. ed. Familiar essays of to- 
day. 1930 Scribner 

Hunexker, J. G. Essays. 1929 Scribner 

Leonard, J. N. Crusaders of chemistry. 1930 
Doubleday, Doran 

Lucas, F. L. Authors dead and living. 1926 
Macmillan 


Morison, S. E. Builders of the Bay colony. 
1930 Houghton 
Paptni, G. Laborers in the vineyard. 1930 
ngmans 


Pornts or View. 1930 Allen & Unwin 

Russet, B. A. W. Mysticism and logic. 1929 
Norton 

Srorza, C. conte. Makers of modern Europe. 
1930 Bobbs 

Tayior, G. R. S. English political portraits 
of the nineteenth century. 1929 Little 

Tracy, H. C. American naturists. 1930 Dut- 
ton 

Van Buskirk, W. R. Saviors of mankind. 
1929 Macmillan 

VauGHAN, H. M. Studies in the Italian renais- 
sance. 1929 Dutton 

WickHam, H. The unrealists. 1930 Dial 
press 


PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
MAKING 


A new useful publication of The Wilson 
Company is Practical Bibliography Making, by 
Martha Conner. This volume will be espe- 
cially suitable for use in colleges and high 
schools where some instruction is given, either 
formally or informally, in the making of bib- 
liographies for class or study. Practical Bib- 
liography Making will be a pamphlet of about 
30 pages and will sell for about 50c. We 
expect to have it ready this month for the 
use of library classes during the summer. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Volume I of Water Transportation: A Bib- 
liography, Guide and Union Catalogue, the 
exhaustive work projected by M. E. Pellett, 
Special Assistant, The Port of New York 
Authority, with the cooperation of thirty-four 
American libraries, is now ready. The title 
of this first volume is Harbors, Ports and 
Port Terminals. It is a volume of 740 pages 
and it may be ordered from The Wilson Com- 
pany at $10 delivered. The contents of Vol- 
ume I are as follows: 


Preface 

Key to the Union Catalogue 

Abbreviations 

Introduction 

Part I: General Works 

Part II: Ports of the World: Geographic 
Subdivisions 

Part III: 
Periodicals, Proceedings, Transactions 
Author and subject indexes 
List of publishers 


Water Transportation: A _ Bibliography, 
Guide and Union Catalogue received its initial 
impetus thru the interest of The Port of New 
York Authority in making a collection of 
material on the subject and creating the Port 
Authority Library. As its first librarian Mr. 
Pellett came to realize the need for a bib- 
liography of the subject and actually began 
it in 1927. In this work he has been ably 


assisted by the Transportation Committee of 
the Commercial-Technical Group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, of which Mr. 
Lewis A. Armistead was then chairman. 
Many libraries have assisted in the work, as 
well as firms interested in the subject matter. 
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Thirty-four of these libraries have assisted 
in making this a checklist of the material 
they have. 
The work is to be published in five volumes 
I. Harbors, Ports and Port Terminals 
II. Inland Waterways 
III. Ocean Navigation and Travel, Ship- 
building and Marine Engineering 
IV. Shipping and Water-borne Com- 
merce 
V. Sources: A Handbook of Research, 
with a consolidated index to the 
five volumes. 


THE REFERENCE SHELF 


The latest addition to THe ReFerENcE SHELF 
is Stability of Employment, compiled by Julia 
E. Johnsen. “You could not have brought out 
anything more timely,” writes Paul U. Kel- 
logg, editor of The Survey. The stabilization 
of employment is being increasingly advocated 
as a measure by which industry can regulate 
the problem of unemployment at its source, 
by keeping men in jobs as long as possible. 
This would be done by the application to 
business of regularizing Brace Hh , of long- 
range planning, and by the studying of busi- 
ness cycles and economic principles. As with 
other volumes of the series, Stability of Em- 
ployment (priced at goc) has been prepared 
mainly for debaters. It is designed, also, to 
serve the purposes of wider reading and in- 
formation. . 


Other titles to be added to THe REFERENCE 
SHELF this summer are: 

Trends in University Education, by James 
G. Hodgson 

Conscription of Wealth in Time of War, 
by Julia E. Johnsen 

World Court, by Helen M. Muller 


DEBATE MATERIAL 


The University Debaters’ Annual, 1980-1931, 
is now in process of editing and will be pub- 
lished in September. The following topics are 
to be covered by reports of debates, together 
with briefs and bibliographies: 

The Young Plan for Payment of German 
Reparations 

Dominion Status for India 

Amateurism vs. Professionalism in College 


ports 
Repeal of the 18th Amendment 

Evils vs. Benefits of the Machine Age 
Free Trade 

Recognition of Russia 

Government Reforestation of Farm Lands 
Unemployment Insurance 


S 


The editor of the Hanppook Series and 
REFERENCE SHELF would appreciate being in- 
formed of debate subjects chosen for the 
coming season, especially by school and col- 
lege debating leagues or associations. Such 
information will promote the timely publish- 
ing of new volumes in these series to meet 
the demands for material next fall. Address 
Miss Edith M. Phelps, The H. W. Wilson 


Company. 
CUMULATIONS 


The new three-year cumulation of the 
AGRICULTURAL Inpex will reach subscribers 
early in June. It covers 1928-1930, contains 
about 1500 pages, and is bound in the usual 
green buckram. 


Work has begun on the 3% year cumulation 
of the INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 
which will be published towards the end of 
the summer. It will cover January 1928-June 
1931 inclusive. 


The Editor’s Mail 


(Continued from page 648) 
bodied such a friendly spirit in the But- 
LETIN that to read it section by section 
is like talking to one’s best friend. And 
indeed, that is just the way I look at 
the Witson BuLLETIN—an experienced 
co-worker who gives freely that the 
many may profit. 
Georcia Mecuuine, Butler, Pa. 

[We recall hearing Ford Madox Ford say 
once that he wanted to write novels as tho 
he were talking into the ear of his best friend 
by a fire at night. That seems to us a laudable 
=r on the part of a magazine editor, 
too. 


Before Taking and After Taking 


Dear Editor: 
Like other librarians, I can hardly 
wait, after the W1i_tson BULLETIN arrives 


in the mail, until I have read it practi- 
cally through. I never read it without 
getting ideas for my own work, and 
inspiration, and material for my clippings 
file. If one only had time and an extra 
pair of hands to carry out ideas, but a 
school librarian, without assistance, until 
she has read the Witson BULLETIN, 
comes to feel that she is the only one 
so situated. After reading it, she knows 
that she belongs to a large company of 
librarians, similarly situated. 

By the way, Dilly Tante, might that 
be used as a column head, “Before Tak- 
ing and After Taking,” borrowed from 
the drug-store and adapted to our field? 


Euiza R. Spencer, Willimantic, Conn. 

















BUYING 
TIME 


ORDER NOW RUNS ODD SETS ABILITY to ful- 
sets, runs or odd fil this promise is 
numbers of maga- NUMBERS made possible by 
zines needed to build a well selected stock 
up your periodical files of over a million odd 
against the demands of numbers of magazines from 
next season and all the years all over the world; by fre- 
to come. quent, effective world-wide 

THEN proceed with a distribution of current want- 
restful vacation secure in the lists and by the painstaking 
knowledge that insofar as is efforts of a group of ex- 
humanly possible your every perienced workers whose 
need in this important re- chief incentive is the satis- 
spect will have been fulfilled faction of acquiring elusive 
upon your return. magazine wants. 


Who Needs These? And These? 


Golden Book Magazine. Vols. |- Mentor (N.Y.) Vols. 1-18. (1913- 
12 (1925-30) Unbound $25. 30) Lacking 2 indexes. Un- 
Nature Magazine (Balt.) Vols. |- bound $85. 
16 (1923-30) lacking index to Radio (San Francisco) Vols. |-!| 
Vol. 1. Unbound $30. . (1917-29) bound in 12 vols. No 
Asia (N.Y.) Vols. 17-29 (1917-29) indexes. As new. $45. 
Bound in beautiful 34 red National Geographic Magazine. 
leather with gilt tops and tool- Vols. 16-58 (1905-30) except 9 
ing. Seven vols. have no in- indexes. 43,vols. unbound $125. 
dexes. In all 13 vols. bound in . Current History. Vols. 1-30 (1914- 
26. $80. 29) bound in two vols. each, ex- 
Scientific American. Vols. 4-14 cept vols. | and 2 which are 
and new series Vols. 1-143, bound | each. In very fine 3, 
(1848-1930) part bound. Lacks bright red leather, gilt tops and 
2 nos. (I! each vols. 16 and 84) ornamentations. In all 30 vols. 


154 vols. $150. y @ bound in 58. $125. 





Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York City 
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Ann‘\al Statement of The H. W. Wilson Company 
For the Year Ending March 31, 1931 


GINCE the organization of this Company 
in 1902 the dividend of 7 per cent on pre- 
ferred stock has been paid every year on the 
first of January, and the dividend of 8 per 
cent on common stock has been paid every 
year but one when the rate was reduced to 
7 per cent. There has been no division of 
profits either directly or indirectly; the sal- 
aries of officers and staff are, we believe, even 
less than salaries of librarians in positions of 
corresponding responsibility. However, the 
necessity of making ends meet and paying 
interest on capital makes efficiency imperative 
and forbids any publishing adventures the 
usefulness of which has not been well tested 
in advance. 

A LIMITED DIVIDEND CORPORA- 
TION. It is possible for such a cooperative 
institution as this to live and prosper only 
when it has the good will and confidence of 
all its patrons. This is especially true since 
it is supported largely by sales and subscrip- 
tions on the “Service Basis” of charge, some- 
times quite appropriately called a “System of 
Taxation.” Evidently patrons will not pay 
their “Taxes” with enthusiasm unless they are 
satisfied that all funds raised in this way are 
economically and efficiently spent in service, 
and this would mean that, while interest is 
necessarily paid on capital required to finance 
the work, all additional earnings should be 
added to surplus and that no profits should 
ever be distributed. The directors of the 
Company have voted unanimously that this 
Company is and shall be a limited dividend 
corporation and our attorneys have prepared 
the legal technicalities necessary to make this 
decision of the directors binding on their suc- 
cessors, and to make impossible in the future 
the distribution of profits or surplus. At the 
same time all will agree that it is in the in- 
terest of all concerned that the surplus be 
steadily increased, and if it can be increased 
rapidly enough in future years to supply the 
capital needed for growth that will be a real 
achievement. ‘ 

LAST YEAR. The established services 
have gained moderately in subscriptions and 
rapidly in size; the Art Index and the Edu- 
cation Index have gained substantially. The 
Cumulative Book Index has become a World 
List of Books Printed in English and neces- 
sarily fills many more pages and we believe 
that it increases in usefulness proportionately. 
The five-year cumulation to be published in 
1933 will be nearly as large as the United 
States Catalog. The first section of the Es- 
say Index has proved the plan to be a great 
success and subscriptions are far beyond what 
we expected. A new edition of the Children’s 
Catalog was published; also two sections of 
the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
and the remainin ree sections are to be 
published during the present year. Work has 
begun on the revised edition of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries to be pub- 
lished in 1931. 
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OUR OWN LIBRARY. Every librarian 
understands that when we do the painstaking 
subject heading and analytical work necessary 
in the Standard Catalogs we need to have 
the books to work with. We have therefore 
set aside the entire seventh floor of our build- 
ing as a library in which we retain the re- 
view copies of all books which have been or 
may be elected to any of our Standard Cata- 
logs so that we may always have the books 
at hand. This library now contains over 
32,000 volumes. 


THE COOPERATIVE CLEARING 
HOUSE. The second edition of a catalog 
of odd volumes and sets of periodicals of- 
fered for sale by libraries has been issued and 
sufficient sales have been made to prove that 
this method accomplishes the desired result 
very efficiently and economically. It is an 
advantage to both the buying and selling li- 
brary and can be operated on a modest 
commission. 


A YEAR OF DEPRESSION. It is not ex- 
pected that a cooperative indexing and cata- 
loging institution supported chiefly by libraries 
will feel periods of inflation or depression as 
much as the average business. Nevertheless 
it is reassuring to find that during the past 
year our subscription lists for the six older 
and established indexing services gained by 
more than 4 per cent and that the newer 
indexes, the Education Index and Art Index 
have made very substantial gains. At times 
during the past year our staff has numbered 
two contied od seventy, fifty more than at 
any previous time, and total sales have been 
larger than in any previous year, even the 
year following the publication of the United 
States Catalog. 


SHALL WE SLOW DOWN? Depressions 
always bring increased use of libraries and 
there is greater need for the reference tools 
we make. Should we not proceed in normal 
fashion, make our indexes bigger and better 
and start any new ones that are proved by 
investigation to be needed and for which we 
can reasonably expect sufficient support to 
cover cost? It is, of course, understood that 
we must be conservative and undertake noth- 
ing until we can see our way thru, and that 
means that we must be independent of banks 
and borrowing. In order to become inde- 
pendent we wish now to sell bonds and stock 
to the amount of $25,000 to put us comfort- 
ably out of debt. We can then give earnest 
consideration to plans for further widening 
our services. We invite subscriptions to 
bonds and stock. A subscription for one bond 
or one share of stock is just as much ap- 
preciated as a token of a cooperative spirit 
as is a subscription for larger amounts. We 
shall understand that those who do not sub- 
scribe have the spirit of cooperation but do 
not have funds with which to prove it, and 
we shall continue to hope. Full information 
on request. 
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The H.W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1930 


(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 








ASSETS — 1903 199 «1915 1921 1924 ‘1927 1930 1931 








Current Assets. . $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $219,307.98 $244,831.24 $345,031.88 $363,150.37 


Machinery and 


Equipment ... 13,560.00 14,339.75 20,472.95 48,637.63 67,179.48 
Furniture and 

Fixtures ..... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 15,710.51 19,488.17 35,447.19 
Real Estate 

(Equity) 53,438.97 74,233.01 67,414.16 217,851.12 
Deferred 

Charges ..... 7,369.26 9,702.04 7,461.83 28,336.15 13,652.36 








77,831.62 


37,076.92 


184,739.70 
17,682.27 


Total Assets. . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $337,186.28 $408,707.35 $679,162.03 $080,480.58 


LIABILITIES 


Current 


Liabilities .... 


$2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,962.10 


a 30,254.98 

Capital Stock... 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 

| a 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 
Total 


$40,520.23 $41,275.53 $23,393.23 
75,887.24 109,959.25 


142,238.72 
162,500.00 177,700.00 216,600.00 
8,251.50 26,475.40 





$72,795.95 
221,430.49 213,821.47 
346,300.00 367,500.00 

38,635.59 


$57,877.34 


41,282.07 


Liabilities .... $63,073.10 $132,039.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $337,186.28 $408,707.35 $679,162.03 $080.480.58 





Profit and Loss Statements, 1927-1930-1931 








1927 








Year ended March 31 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of 4 $18,944.50 
Net Sales for 
OE ae caxe $368,027.74 
Miscellaneous 
Income ...... 6,136.58 
Gross Income. $374,164.32 
ae 
Cost of Sales.. $246,818.70 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
penses ....... 95,720.78 
Interest ........ 9,928.92 
Total Cost and ———..... 
Expenses .... $352,468.40 
— 
Profit for Year 21,695.92 
30,640.42 
Less Dividends. . 14,165.02 
Surplus End of ae en 
WON fad skate $26,475.40 


$526,149.80 


24,375.96 
$550,525.76 
—_ 


$346,605.28 


173,041.15 
3,072.99 


$522,719.42 














$35,105.64 


27,806.34 


362.917 96 
24,276.39 


$38,635.59 


$608,516.95 

11,460.00 
$619,976.95 
——_—— 


$417,755.87 


169,807.27 
4,134.00 


$591,697.14 


$38,635.59 


28,279.81 
HES. 
25,633.33 


$41,282.07 
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BOOKS BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 

















ECONOMICAL IN SPACE 
AND INITIAL COST 


Most desirable where future as well as present 
needs are considered. 

Five or fifteen tray horizontal section, together 
with top and leg base will form a complete 
cabinet. Additional trays and sliding shelve 
sections may be added vertically as needed. 
The ends meeting flush permit other similar » 
sections to be placed side by side, thus form- . 
ing an attractive convenient group of card file 

cases. 

Attractive prices available as a result of in- 

creased demand and large production. 

Built in. our own factory 
by Gaylord Craftsmen. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND PRICES 3 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—JuNeE 1931 





three hundred books a year. 


HE Stanparp Catatoc Monrtuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Rrvizw 


Dicsst. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the Stanparp CaTALoc ror Pusiic Lisrarizs. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





300 Social Sciences 


DICKINSON, GOLDSWORTHY LOWES. After 
two thousand years; a dialogue between Plato 
and a modern young man. 213p $2 Norton [és 
Allen, G.] 

301 Civilization. Ethics 


Arranging his material in the form of a Pla- 
tonic dialogue, Mr Lowes Dickinson presents 
an imaginary conversation between a modern 
young man (Philalethes) and Plato, on condi- 
tions in the world today. The first part Goals 
with the subjects property, Semoun. social- 
ism, population, war and education e second 
part is a discussion of the real Goods—truth, 
art and love. 


Christian Science Monitor p4 D 6 '30 
Nation and Ath 48:604 F 7 °31 550w 
“In ‘After Two Thousand Years’ G. Lowes 
Dickinson has, with logic, with poetry and, 
yes, with humor, built a latter-day sermon of 
profound meaning.” reser. Hutchinson 
+ N Y Times pS Mr 1 ‘31 1250w 
“You cannot criticize a dialogue which tempts 
you so constantly to intervene. Indeed, you 
have no wish to do so; for its object, after all, 
is to impel you to think for yourself. Is there 
any er so dead as to be reduced to dumb- 
ness by this method? The book will be treas- 
ured by all capable of its argument. It is 
} Dickinson at his later best.’’ Osbert Bur- 
e 


+ Sat R 150:637 N 15 '30 1000w 

+ Spec 145:1018 D 27 '30 500w 
Springf’d Republican p&8 F 28 '31 750w 
Times [London] Lit Sup pi028 D 4 °30 


500 Natural Science 


HUXLEY, JULIAN SORELL. Ants. 113p $1.50 
Cape [pa 6d Benn] 


595.796 Ants 30-25387 


“The ants are of all the social insects the 
most a and perhaps the most extra- 
cota Upon this statement Mr Huxley 

hese interesting essays upon the ant 
state, their life history, food-economics, senses, 
ways of life, warfare and slavery, guests and 
parasites. Another chapter describes, in 
ticular, the termites, or white ants. Mr Hux- 
ley’s final essay compares insects and man. 


+ Books pl2 Ja 25 '31 250w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p6 Ja °31 


“This little book on ants, that theme which 
has fascinated so many observers and writers, 
is noteworthy for these two reasons: That Mr. 


Musiey has made it scientifically dependable 
and also absorbingly interesting because of his 
ability to marshal facts, make them illuminate 
one another, — out their egy qualities 
and then show ose qualities to be just the 
ordinary orerniae work of nature.”’ 

+ N Y Times p5 O 19 '30 420w 


KEARTON, CHERRY. Island of the penguins. 
222p il $3 McBride [10s 6d Longmans] 


598.44 Penguins. Photography of birds 
[31-2448] 


“There is a small island named Dassen off 
the coast of South Africa which has long been 
famous for the nesting oviggsee of the black- 
footed or jackass penguin. he island consists 
of about four square miles a barren rock and 
sand and to it the penguins repair twice a year 
for breeding. Their numbers are very large, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of five million 
it is estimated. Although never actual! iy named 
in the book, this island is presumably the scene 
of Mr. Kearton’s adventures. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Kearton he camped there for five months 
and studied the penguins exhaustively with 
eqaeete and cinematograph.” Times [London] 

it Sup 


“Any one who has any love of nature a d 
enjoy “The Island of the Penguins’ and e 
younger members of the family might easily 
worse guides to conduct.’’ Herschel Brick- 
e 


+ Books p5 F 22 ’31 850w 
Boston Transcript p3 Mr 11 °31 420w 
New Statesman 36:178 N 15 '30 380w 
N Y Times pli Mr 8 '31 1050w 
+ — Sat R 150:713 N 29 °30 T50w 
“Fascinating, comical, analytic, scientifically 
truthful—it is hard if some one or other of its 
sides does not catch readers, and everyone that 
becomes a reader will surrender a helpless vic- 
tim to the almost human whimsicality of Mr. 
Kearton’s peng photographs. ~ i. 2. C. M. 
+ Spec 145:908 D 6 °'30 600w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p1069 D 11 '30 


600 Useful Arts 


OAL ey, LIBERTY HYDE, and BAILEY, 
ETHEL ZOE, comps. Hortus; a concise dic- 
tionary of gardening, general horticulture and 
cultivated plants in North America. 652p 
il $10 Macmillan 

630.3 Gardening—Dictionaries. Botany—Dic- 

tionaries 30-33759 

A concise dictionary of gardening and a 
eral horticulture. The volume does not rep 

either the Standard Cyclopedia of Mertinalbere. 
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BAILEY, L. H. and BAILEY, E. Z.—Continued 
or the Manual of Cultivated Plants, but rather 
supplements those works and brings them up 
to te. The a is alphabetically by 
scientific names of ts, with brief descriptive 
notes and some information about cultivation. 
The species < o included comprise those 
now in cultivation in the United States and 
Canada, outside botanic gardens, experiment 
stations, and special collections. 


Booklist 27:245 F ‘31 

‘The work has been newly prepared from 
fresh and original sources and aims to include 
all the species of plants that are now at the 
command of the general American cultivator. 
The compilers have been at work on it for five 
years. rdeners, botanists, students, all who 
are interested in the growing of plants, will find 
it a very useful dictionary.’ 

+ N Y Times p34 D 14 °30 200w 


Springf’d Republican p12 Ja 16 '31 230w 





700 Fine Arts 


KROWS, ARTHUR EDWIN. The talkies. 245p 
il $2 Holt 
791.4 Moving pictures, Talking 30-31013 
A popularized exposition of the technique of 
talking-movie production. A brief knened | of 
the development of the talkies is followed by 
chapters on the relation between the talkies and 
the stage; the way talkies are e and pre- 
sented; and the marketing of motion picture 
production. With bibliography and index. 


Booklist 27:248 F ‘31 

““An extremely readable book. . . “The Talkies’ 
is an excellent, almost enthralling, handbook 
of information for anybody who wants to know, 
among other things, mechanically how it’s 
done.”’ F. H. Britten 
+ Books p24 D 14 °30 400w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:13 F °31 


SELDEN, SAMUEL, and SELLMAN, HUNTON 
D. Stage scenery and lighting; a handbook 
for non-professionals. 398p il $4.50; text ed 


$3.75 Crofts 
792 Theaters—Stage setting and power t 
Theaters—Lighting. Scene painting 30-24536 
A practical handbook, with many helpful 
figures and illustrations, of scenery and light- 
ing for school, college and community theaters. 
“It is addressed primarily to those who are de- 
signing, building, painting, and lighting scen- 
ery; but in it ss will be found for the 
director as well as for the student of the thea- 
tre.’ (Authors’ pref.) Mr Selden, director of 
the Carolina Playmakers, written part one, 
on the scenery; and Mr man, instructor in 
stage lighting in the University of Iowa, has 
prepared part two, on lighting. 


Booklist 27:147 D °30 


‘“‘No book has been peeeet that treats so 
adequately for the amateur the problems of the 
practical side of scenery as this volume. Both 
authors write with sureness and authority. 
Their material is supported well selected 
and intelligent illustrations, and is followed by 
an excellent bibliography. This is essentially a 
practical book and is an answer in itself to the 
eternal question of most amateurs in the 
Sas ‘How can we do this to get our ef- 
ect "fF 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:273 O 25 '30 200w 


800 Literature 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT. Ballads and 
poems, 1915-1930. 229p $2.50 Doubleday, Doran 
811 31-2655 

A selection of Stephen Benét’s ballads, son- 
nets, and lyrical poems from three earlier books 


of verse, now out of print, with some hitherto 
unpublished poems. 


wien ie f= of fottuses ane w 7 yesh 
rs of madly egocentric per- 
formers, Mr. Benet is a relief: he fells us good 
stories and he sings us gay songs. His is a 
banjo rh at times, at times that of a 
guitar—pleasant music in the darkness. .. 
Light verse and ballads are always acceptable 
when well turned and Mr. Benet’s muse is 
facile, gracious and delightfully naive.’’ BE. L. 
Walton 

+ Books p5 Ja 18 '31 500w 

Boston Transcript p2 Ja 24 '31 200w 
+ N Y Evening Post pid Ja 17 '31 800w 


+ Sat R of Lit 7:491 D 27 '30 1600w 


BESIER, RUDOLF. Barretts of Wimpole 
street; a comedy in five acts. 165p $2 Little 
[5s; pa 3s 6d Gollancz] 

822 
A five-act play based upon the romance of 

Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. The 

play refiects, thru its presentation of the six 

Barrett boys and the three girls, Victorian 

family life dominated by a jealous and over- 

bearing father. 


Booklist 27:249 F ’31 
‘‘Here is an excellent play, a literate play, a 
fascinating play. .. Among modern historical 
Scone this one must surely rank high.’ W. P. 
vaton 
+ Books p16 Ja 11 "31 400w 
Nation 132:224 F 25 '31 650w 
Outlook 157:311 F 25 '31 700w 
Wis Lib Bul 26:347 D ’30 


900 History 


DOBIE, JAMES FRANK. Coronado's children; 
tales of lost mines and buried treasures of the 
Southwest. 367p il $3 Southwest press 

978 Southwest. Legends—Southwest 30-31893 
Tales of the treasure-hunters—firm believers 
n those many myths, legends, and rumors of 
buried gold with which the old Southwest is 
rife—here collected and set forth with just 
enough tantalizing assumption of fact in land- 
marks and maps to tease the gullible. Begin- 
ning with the story of Coronado’s famous expe- 
dition in search of the lost Seven cities of Ci- 
bola, Mr Dobie takes up the accounts of the 
lost San Saba mine and the Padre mine, the 
secret of the Guadalupes, the treasure of the 

Wichitas, Lafitte’s hidden pirate booty, etc. 

The book concludes with an interesting chapter 

on shadows and symbols. 


Booklist 27:305 Mr °'31 
+ Books p3 F 1 °’31 550w 
Boston Transcript p3 Mr 7 '31 380w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 F 28 ’31 
‘“‘Mr. Dobie has done a studious, workmanlike 
survey of the Texas treasure situation. It is 
made impressive by the excellence of his schol- 
arship and exciting by the fine quality of Texas 
lingo in which many of the yarns are spun. He 
has given to the student of American lore a 
magnificent and thoroughly reliable volume, 
full of honest if not brilliant research, excel- 
lently documented, credible in every sentence.”’ 
Morris Markey 
+—N Y Evening Post péd F 14 '31 650w 
+ N Y Times p4 F 8 '31 1050w 
N Y World p13 F 3 '31 650w 
“A rich and fascinating volume, compiled with 
gusto.” E. L. bin 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:595 F 14 '31 1450w 


JOHNSON, WILLIS FLETCHER. National flag; 
a history. 115p il $2 Houghton 
929.9 Flags—United States 30-25716 
“A chronological history of the American 
flag, including flags of the ‘Lost Cause’—the 
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Confederate — and Bars and the Confederate 
pendix I gives valuable infor- 
etal American flags used for 
and branches of the public 
ndix II contains the code of the 
for ance by Greene. Colored il- 
tone. " Cleveland nd Open S 


Booklist 27:551 F F ’'31 

Cleveland Open Shelf p9 Ja ‘31 
‘This small but comprehensive book offers 
one of the best and at the same time one of 
the most readable accounts of the origin and 
history of the Stars and Stripes available to 
the general reader. 
+N Y Times p28 O 19 '30 250w 


910 Geography and travel 


WHITE, WILLIAM C. These Russians. 376p 
$3 Scribner 
914.7 Russia—Social conditions. 
Economic conditions 


These pictures of conditions in modern Russia 
are presented thru sketches of Russian types: 
in oscow, the housewife, the professor, the 
student, the engineer, the tutor, etc; in the 
provinces, the innkeeper, the village doctor, 
the shoemaker, the music teacher, the miller, 
etc. The author has lived for three years in 
Russia, both in Moscow and in the country. 


+ — N Y Evening Post p6éd Ja 31 '31 200w 
“A surprising air of actuality and aliveness 
permeates the book, in part derived from the 
author's From i detachment and his happy ab- 
stinence — — the pages with segsneses 
4 a uld rate the book h 
— which have something unpreju ‘hs 
yo me ag definitely intortees and thoro y inter- 
esting to im rt on con poerasy ussia and 
her people.”’ Cc. Beckwi 
+N Y World p3e r : "31 250w 


+ Outlook 157:148 Ja 28 °31 100w 


Russia— 





B or 92 Biography 


BAYNE, MRS JULIA (TAFT). Tad Lincoln's 
faa L —_— by liiam E. Barton]. 206p 


: or 92 Lincoln, Abraham 


Julia Taft Bayne in 1861 was a sixteen-year- 
old girl when she became acquainted with Pres- 
ident and Mrs Lincoln at the White House, 
while = Jogneer brothers, Bud and Holly, 
play layed with the Lincoln boys, Willie and Tad. 
ncoln “tess had a pleasant word for little 
oe, and teasingly called her the ‘‘flibbertigib- 
These girlhood reminiscences contain 
et intimate glimpses into the home life of 
the Lincolns, and interesting pictures of war- 
time Washington. 


+ Books pl2 F 15 '31 200w 
+ N Y Times p5 F 8 '31 680w 
‘“‘Mrs. Bayne’s stories of little games a 

the boys, and Lincoln’s interest in them 
authentic. . . Those who read the delig’ htful 
stories about , Theodore Roosevelt in “The ite 
House gs.’ by Looker, will be surprised to 
find how nearly the Fam anecdotes parallel 


them." Harry Han 
+N Y World t pis F 12 31 350w 





werd Ae TAMARA (MRS HENRY JAMES 

Theat tre fee reminiscences; with 

Ly by J. . Barrie. 341p il $5 Dutton 

[25s oa 

B or 92 Dancing. Dancers 

The autobiographical memoirs of the famous 

Russian ballet meer, in which reanere find 

mara 


reflected the rare modesty and charm of 
Karsavina herself. She tells of her early home 
life, her dancing lessons, the training years in 


the ballet school on Theatre Street, St Peters- 

burg and her debut, and relates many anecdotes 

concerning the artistic celebrities she knew 

wane on tour thru most of the capitals of 
urope, 





Booklist 27:309 Mr ’'31 
+ Books p3 F 8 '31 450w 
Boston Transcript p8 F 21 '31 1950w 


‘‘Her memoirs are altogether human and yet, 
in a sense, curiously impersonal; for they are 
free from the personal gossip which sometimes 
passes as the main ingredient of s remi- 
niscences. [She leaves] us with singularly 
pleasant impressions of @ graceful dancer, and 
a gracious personality. 

+ Christian Science Monitor p7 Ap 26 ‘30 


“With simplicity and humor Karsavina has 
told the story of her years on ‘Theatre Street,’ 
and has brought to life that compact world of 
men and women and children all soberly en- 
gaged in the achievement of a disciplined per- 
fection. The tale of her later experiences, es- 
pecially her work under the inspired direction 
of Diaghilev, is invaluable as a record of one 
of the world’s great artistic adventures.”" Freda 
Kirchwey 

ao Nation 132:190 F 18 "31 280w 

+ Nation and Ath 46:895 Mr 29 ‘30 500w 
+ New Statesman 34:780 Mr 22 '30 1350w 
+ N Y Times p65 Mr 1 ‘31 1200w 

+ N Y World p13 F 10 ’31 550w 


‘‘Karsavina’s personality, candid, imaginative, 
tender, expresses itself in a singularly charm- 
ing book. The chapters on her straitened but 
gaily fantastic childhood take on the quality 
of a Russian fairy tale. .. Karsavina has a rare 
intelligence of heart and head: her pages are 
the more attractive because they betray some- 
times, through all their gravity, glimpses of a 
naweté whic evidently moves ‘her friends to 
smiles of delight.’ 

Sat R 149:398 Mr 29 '30 180w 


+ — Sat R of Lit 7:658 Mr 14 '31 550w 
+ Spec 144:534 Mr 29 '30 900w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 15 ‘31 950w 
+ Times [London] p10 Mr 4 °30 550w 
Times [London] Lit Sup pi184 Mr 6 ’30 


Fiction 


BAUM, VICKI FRAU RICHARD LERT). 
Grand hotel; tr. by Basil Creighton. 309p $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran [7s 6d B Biles} 


A translation of the German best-seller, Men- 
schen im Hotel, from which the dramatic ver- 
sion, Grand Hotel, derives. The story takes up 
the many things that happen within the course 
of two days to some of the people who are 
stopping at a large hotel in post-war Germany. 
Among the characters who receive, thru thelt 
contact with fellow-guests such a coup de grace 
from life are the timid clerk, Kringelein, the 
ballet-dancer, Grusinskaya, and the charming 
Baron Gaigern. In contrast to these pened 
ciaries of fate are the selfish and scheming - 
italist, Herr Preysing, and the disillusioned 1 
Otternschlag, whose cynicism negates the 
pee guty and significance of those who live life 
ully 





“The people who are thevelieg in sezoush the 
hotel’s revolving door are a fascinating col- 
lection, and all pa. a with the” visualised. 

They are e quick clear 
iines that mark 4 a The translation is 
excellent.”’ 

+ New Statesman 36:56 O 18 '30 230w 

+ Sat R 150:527 O 25 '30 320w 


‘‘These people do things which are odd in 
not being normal to their age or a. ond 


oo which are re My ay hw 
ards of mernei they — 


has nothing in of th “superficial curiosit 
excited by the BR unconventional. 
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BAUM, VICKI—Oontinued 
For Frau Baum has the art and charity to 
make their actions the effect of circumstances 
and as such the revelation of impulses and 
longings common to humanity.” 

a a Times [London] Lit Sup p778 O 2 ’30 


BOJER, JOHAN. Everlasting struggle; auth. 
tr. from the Norwegian by Arna Heni and 
Louise Rourke. 347p $2.50 "Ocntury 
The theme of the novel is the eternal Sam 

of the Flata family against hh in a Nor- 

wegian fishing village. The str e results in 

a fatalistic esceptance of life. e rugged and 

powerful reality of the soil and the sea, the 

weatherbeaten Y imaplicity and honesty of the 
common folk, are to be found in this as in 
other works of Bojer. 


+ Books p5 Mr 1 °'31 600w 
‘‘Bojer’s style is lean, bare, stark and power- 

ful. With other Scandinavian novelists he 
shares the trick of creating atmosphere in a 
sentence or two and of piercing to the quick 
of a situation with a single turn of phrase, or 
of a character with a —— statement. His 
prose is rhythmical and and has the 
natural rise and fall and the emotional coloring 
of language spoken by common folk.’’ Edwin 
Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post p6éd F 28 '31 380w 

+ N Y Times p7? Mr 1 ‘31 500w 

+ Outlook 157:344 Mr 4 °31 100w 





WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE. Big 
money. 316p $2 Doubleday, Doran oi -seees 
6 


When The Biscuit Gora Biskerton, son of 
the impecunious sixth Earl of Hoddesdon) hid 
behind a serviceable B.S of false whiskers 
to escape his crotitors, he had no idea what an 
angel in disguise he thereupon proved to Be 
fe his ‘romantic friend Berry Conway. Som 

mplicated love affairs involvi beautiful but 
salthy American girls, a dud of a copper mine 
named Dream Come ae = dys lyspe tic Ameri- 
can millionaire named Fr is crooked 
pal Mr Hoke, all add 4 “the hilarity of this 
latest Wodehouse. 





“Anybody who doesn’t want to be friends with 
England after reading Mr. Wodehouse’s com- 
siete works just isn’t ‘worth being friends with, 
anyway. Learn a graph and start your 


onan L «tners i FR ny on the soup.”’ Ogden 


Nas 
+ Books p6 F 1 '31 550w 
+— N Y Times p9 F 1 31 320w 


Children’s Books 


ADAMS, KATHARINE iene PERCY ALEX- 
ANDER WALKER). istle inn. 307p il $2 
Macmillan 

30-28634 


How two you Scotch girls, Elspeth and 
Cherry, aid Bonnie Prince Charlie in his at- 
tempt to gain the throne of Scotland. A story 
for older girls. 


Booklist 27:264 F ‘31 


“Although one cannot help but feel that the 
parts the girls play are somewhat unreal, the 
story is one of rich historical background and 
vibrant with the thrills and enthusiasm of 
youth. It is marked by that excellence of lite- 
erary style which has made Katharine Adams 
one of the See authors of fine stories 
for girls for mane eee A. L. Shea 

+ Chicago Dally Tribune p13 > 31 °31 


+ — N Y Times pl6é Ja 25 "31 120w 


KNAPP, GEORGE LEONARD. Boys’ book of 
Annapolis. 273p il $2 Dodd 
359 United States. Naval academy, Annap- 
olis. Annapolis, Maryland 30-24592 
“A history of the U. S. Naval Academy, with 
descriptions of the every day life there, and 
pm of some of its famous graduates.’ St 
uis 


“Mr. Knege has done a fine piece of work. 
Clearly, and in a way that leaves no room for 
misinterpretation, the author sets forth the 
academy's purpose, and how that purpose is 
accomplished.’”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 7 '31 300w 


Sat R of Lit 7:351 N 15 ‘30 300w 





Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1930 
The month when the —_ was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 


issue. 
B for biography; F for fiction; J 


Adams, H. Lae Ge TP pin tne ee dbe ase 
Adams, S. iF & Tasers B 
Adams, Thistle A. | Pere 
Addams. Second twenty years (Mr °31) 


le (My "31) aw 
Jungle portraits (s 


Allen, M. “America’s story told in post 
stainps (My TD's sébesladwed Were dssacccce 

Allen, Choice candy as a "30) .. 600 

Ashmun. Susie Sugarbeet 31) J 


eee eeeeee 


Avery. Early American ~ Bg (Ap '31) — 
Bacheller. dle in the wilderness (Oo 30) F 
ns Oe MEE ec dheséecebescceccs 
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PoP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
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Benet. Ballads and poems (Je TE eddie te 4 800 

Bent. Machine made man (F 31) .......... 300 

nese Barretts of Wimpole sgget (Je '31) . 800 
Garram ‘the Fy RRS 


Bishop and Bishop. 


Goethals % a@ "31) ...... B 


for children’s books. 


Blackwell. Lucy Stone (F ‘31) .............. B 
Bojer. Everlasting onus BO (SO “BID .cccccce F 
Boyd. Long hunt (S °80) ......ccseecesscsees Fe 
Bradley. Parade of the living (Mr '31) .... 500 
Brock. To Market! to market! (Ja '31) ...... : 
Bronson. Fingerfins (D ‘30) ................ 
Brown, C. R. Gospel for Main — (F ’31) 200 
Brown, J. M. Upstage (Ap °31) .......... 700 
Buck. Bring ‘em yo alive w MED Seeese 700 
Little America (Mr °31) ............ 910 
Cades. Jobs for giris (Mr Sa 


300 
Calkins. Some fo won't work (Mr '31) .. 300 
Calverton. Anthology of American Negro litera- 


SP EE eects tp cccoah veeredecces 800 
Chalmers. Modern acting fy Tare ~~ 
Chamberlin. Soviet Russia (F °31) ........ 
Chapin. Adventures of Johnny Appleseed (O 30) 
Charles. Roundabout turn  ) . ER Re J 
Chase. Preeperity CL Ue tks ann 6%s eee 6.6 300 
Chaucer. jury ~ % (My °31) ...... 800 
Churchill. Roving commission (Mr ‘31) ...... B 
oo: Cat who went to heaven (Ap 

CARES FAS RE SE AAP ere rere J 
Codel. Radio ‘and its future CAD *S2) 2.00% 600 
Collins. Insomnia (O °80) ............-se0e- 600 
Colum. by hap roads in Ireland (My ‘31 ... 910 


tures (S °30) 


Connelly. nese pes 800 
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Dabney and Wise. Dramatic own (D '30) 300 
Dagl 500 


Life story of birds (F''31) ........ 
Derry, New world of pS discovery 
Davis, MM. G., ed. Baker's dozen (Mr *31)";: 
Davis, W. S. Life in Elizabethan days (Mr *i0) 
Dibelius. Hngiand (S °30) ........... Bane: 310 
Dickinson, E. N. Poems (My °31) ......... 800 


es we TY G. L. After two thousand years 
Dixon. Children are like that (D °30) .... = 


Dobie. Coronado’s children iJe ys Ore 
Dr . Book selection (My °'31) ......++++- ° 
—Order work for libraries (My yee -»- 000 
Te, | COP RED cobedeccccdccccenuses 600 
—Sante Fe trail (D °80) ........scccsecsecces 910 
Barly. And this is Boston! | dy |) RSE 910 
Eaton. Drama in = chee OOP srcccnects 800 
Eddy. Challenge of Russia (My ‘31) ...... 910 


Bllsberg. Thirty fathoms deep (Ja "31) Tre 
Evans. Costume throughout ages (S '30) .. 300 
Farnol. Over the hills . Ap '31) 


eee eee eenee 


Fisher. am gees f stream (FF °31) ....ccces. 
Flack. Angus and the my “ ys Bee 
Franck. Scandinavian summer 
Frederick. Common —— (N 
and White. o. Big trees (F ‘3 
y. 


Gibbs. ‘Since then (Ap p's) nonebneie Whititdin's 900 
Gimannge. Picture book ships (Ja °31) .. J 
e EL 4k0 sesh ows : 

Greene. Light-hearted journ CN °30) . 910 
Groves and Blanchard. Int Sduction to mental 
DD COUb SED kb ennie deh oo0 6606gte0cky 100 
Hake and Button. Architectural drawing (D '30) 


COREE EEE EEE EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HED 


Hardy. Later years of Thomas Hardy (O '30) B 


— Student’s history of printing (Ap 
Hayward. Last continent of adventure (N ‘30) 
ei thnns?*Siizaneysitemers=seas*hasse** shares. F 
Hergesheimer. Limestone tree (My °31) ..... F 


Hosie. Portrait of a Chinese lady (O '30) .. 910 
See: - DC TIED. ccc cs deedecchesscines ’ .500 
Iseman and Taylor. Book of airplanes (N ’30) ¢ 
Jacobi. When I was a sirl in Hungary (Ja '31) J 


James. Lone cowboy (D °30) ............+. 

Jastrow. Piloting your life (D '30) ........ 100 
Jeans. Mysterious universe (Mr es 500 
Jenkins. Emily Dickinson (N °30) .......... B 


) 
Johnsen. Thirteen-month calendar (S °30 .. 500 
Johnson, J. W. Black Manhattan (D '30) .. 32 


Johnson, W. F. National flag (Je '31) ...... 900 
Kahle. ‘Modern French decoration (D ’30) 700 
Karsavina. Theatre street (Je '31) ........ B 
Kaye-Smith. Shepherds in sackcloth (D °'30) F 
Kearton. Island of the penguins {Je °31) .. 500 
Kelly. Blacksmith of Ino (Mr °80) ........ J 
es ee ED CRME. WI one ciccdbbnccdcedees 910 
King. From a new garden (N °30) ........ 700 
Knapp. Boys’ book of Annapolis Gs 3 3) Ee 
Kreymborg. Lyric America (Ap '31) ...... 800 
Krows. The talkies (Je ee waka tkens seek 700 
Krutch. Five masters (My °31) ............ 800 
Lagerlof. Ring of the Liwenskilds (My = 
Laird and Muller. 1 ky a re 600 
a. _ waensee, (o's 30 EE ER eae ees 


900 

times vor all times (D °30) 700 

me <4 yor re going to Germany and a 
Lawrence. ‘Tite of Phillips Brooks (My *$i) .B 
cock. Laugh wi Leacock (Mr '31) .. 800 
Lee ond others. Mental hygiene and social work 


300 
Leeming. Things any boy can make (S '30) J 


Liddell Hart. Real war (F''31) ............ 900 
Lincoln. Blowing clear (Mr ’31) ............ al 
Little. Awakening college (Ja '31) ........ 300 
Lovelace. Petticoat court (Ja '31) .......... F 
Mackenzie. Trader’s wife (S °30) .......... F 
McLaughlin. Country church (Ja '31) ...... 200 


MacMillan. Kah-da (N 30) ......--seseeeees J 
Mann. Introduction to ca oging (O '30) .. 000 
Marble. Pen names (D '30) ........--+ses+- 000 
Marie, grand duchess of Russia. Education of 
> itboess i SE cebpacdeadbehoese dees B 
Collected >}, ar 800 
SEGRE, TRVTOM CE “ROD codec cecepedcccccccces B 
Mazur. America looks abroad ye "El) ..0+ Oe 
Meader. Red Horse Hill = ‘exgelneaaey : + J 
Miller. _--* “telling (Mr °31) .............. 


000 
Millikan. Science and new EE (S °30) 500 
Minot. Best animal stories I gt (Ap 31) F 
Montague. Writer’s notes (My '31) ........ 800 
mc ee book of ponds and arenes 


S e. Painted pig (Ja '31) ..J 
Last full measure ba j 


Muberji. Disiliusioned India (Ap 31) ......_ 
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